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Death Comes for the Archbishop 


Franis Kull 


T WAS at noon on Monday, October 9, that the 

news was broadcast over the radio that death 

had come for the Archbishop: His Eminence, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, 
had died during the night of a heart attack. And 
while one immediately sensed the grave loss of such 
a nobleman in the ranks of the American Hier- 
archy, the lips murmured supplicatingly, “Eternal 
rest grant unto him, O Lord, and let the perpetual 
light shine upon him.” 

It was just about a year ago that another prince 
of the Church had similarly died, a life long friend 
of Cardinal Mundelein, His Eminence, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. One 
could almost see these two great churchmen greet- 
ing each other at the heavenly portals as they 
strolled down the celestial path-ways with ‘the 
angels brushing the star-dust from their walk. For 
God willing, they do not cease to serve the Church, 
but continue in the Church as members of the 
Church Triumphant instead of the Church Militant. 


Everyone knows too well the life of Cardinal 
Mundelein for it to be necessary for me to recount 
it here. He was born on the lower East side of 
New York City, July 2, 1872. He made his semi- 
nary studies at St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 
and Propaganda College, Rome, where he was or- 
dained, on July 8, 1895. In 1909 he was consecrated 
Titular Bishop of Loryma and Auxiliary of Brook- 
lyn. In 1915 he was named Archbishop of Chicago. 
In 1924 he was created a Cardinal; which elevation 
was a source of great joy to the whole country, and 
particularly to the Archdiocese of Chicago. It was 
October 9, 1939, that His Eminence answered the 
final summons of His Master. 


The full and useful life of Cardinal Mundelein is 
told and retold throughout the land. As the Most 
Reverend Joseph J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los 
Angeles, poetically expressed it when preaching the 
funeral oration, the fame of His Eminence had 
spread from the rock bound coast of Maine to where 
the waters break the silver sands of sunny Califor- 
nia. He left many monuments to his glory: the 
beautiful seminary of Saint Mary of the Lake at 
Mundelein, Illinois; many new churches and 


schools; and such intangible achievements as the 
work with the less fortunate youth of Chicago in 
the C.Y.O. through the Auxiliary, Bishop Bernard 





Sheil; the care of the orphans; and his great ma- 
ternity hospital. And, last but not least, that 
agency which was such a boon to the home mis- 
sions, and of which he was the Chancellor, the E2- 
tension Society. As his Eminence reviewed his life, 
surely he could say with Simeon of old: “Now dost 
thou dismiss thy servant, O Lord, in peace.” 


His Eminence was as majestic in death as in life. 
He was laid out regally. He was in a bronze casket 
placed in the extreme front of the Cathedral, vested 
in pontificals with mitre on his head, the crozier 
lying at his left side, his hands joined and clasping 
a crucifix, with the ring on his right hand. The 
Cardinal’s red hat, an intriguing thing, was placed 
on a stool at the foot of the casket, the gorgeous 
tassels spilling over the floor. This red hat, used 
only twice in a Cardinal’s life, once at the presenta- 
tion ceremony and once at his funeral, will be sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the sanctuary of the 
Cathedral. 


The funeral was a marvelous liturgical spectacle, 
with a magnificence befitting a Cardinal. The pro- 
cession entered the Cathedral with the religious 
orders of men leading ‘with their colorful variety 
of habits; then the secular clergy (there must 
have been about 1200 priests); then the monsig- 
nori; the Bishops and Archbishops, surely well 
over a hundred, some wearing the black mantelletta 
as a sign of mourning. The procession showed the 
unity and harmonious variety of the Church in that 
there were several priests of Oriental rites wearing 
the black stole instead of the surplice; and two 
Oriental Bishops with their seemingly combined 
biretta and mitre lending them distinction. After 
about thirty minutes the officers of the Mass en- 
tered accompanying the celebrant, His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate, with his guard of honor, the 
various papal knights. The choir sang the in- 
spiring Mass of Perosi which was composed for the 
funeral of His Holiness, Pius XI; His Eminence 
brought back a copy from Rome with him, request- 
ing that it be used at his own funeral. The final 
absolutions were given by the Celebrant of the 
Mass, and Bishops Sheil, O’Brien, Hoban, and Grif- 
fin. Then in a grand procession the body of the 
Cardinal was taken to its final resting place, the 
chapel of his seminary of Saint Mary of the Lake. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


Don Shaughnessy and 


This Neutrality Business 


F THERE is one fact upon which 

the American public are agreed 

it is the fact that they do not 
want war. They want nothing to do 
with the troubles of Europe and 
have made no bones about it. True, 
there are a few isolated individuals 
among us who really desire war. 
Not all of them want it for the same 
reason, but the fact remains, they do 
want war! But this should not sur- 
prise us too much; there has not 
been a time in which there were not 
a few diabolical fiends on the loose. 
Granted that we have a few such in- 
dividuals (for we cannot call them 
citizens) among us, we still have a 
solid bloc of the American public 
who will do all in their power to 
keep Europe’s troubles in Europe. 

But the question upon which all 
are not agreed is the question of 
procedure. No doubt the majority 
are in a state of suspended judg- 
ment, not knowing which way to 
turn and greatly confused by the 
conflicting opinions of our legislators 
and statesmen. There are a few who 
believe that our hopes lie solely in 
the hands of Britain and France. 
And now that the “Red Bear” has 
come into the fray they are more 
than ever convinced that we should 
do all in our power to aid the Em- 
pires while still preserving our own 
national integrity. If that be pos- 
sible. 

Still others believe we should re- 
main strictly neutral. Some of those 
in the neutrality bloc base their con- 
viction upon a statement which has 
been attributed to Winston Churchill, 
first Lord of the Admiralty, when he 
condemned America’s entry into the 
last war. He said; “Had you stayed 
at home and minded your own busi- 
ness, we would have made peace 
with the Central Powers in the 
spring of 1917 and saved over 
1,000,000 British and French lives.” 
This may or may not be true, but it 
does give one food for thought. 
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Many others who demand that we 
remain neutral are sufficiently con- 
vinced that a stalemate will be 
reached, or that when the time comes 
for an Armistice it will be an 
Armistice and not a holdup in the 
gangster fashion. Also that no pow- 
er will be strong enough to dictate 
severe terms and that a decent and 
amicable settlement of the problems 
will be reached, and not a perpetua- 
tion of the infamous Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


But regardless of how the majori- 
ty of Americans think it will go, the 
thought uppermost in their minds is, 
“How are we to stay out?” Thus the 
problem resolves itself into the ques- 
tion of, “How can American interests 
best be served?” It is only right 
that this should demand our un- 
divided attention. To consider ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the 
respective belligerents is to neglect 
the main issue, and talk of neutrality 
merely adds to the confusion. Our 
well-being demands that we take a 
rather selfish attitude concerning the 
question of involvement. We must 
first do all in our power to forestall 
any possibility of American entry 
into the war. Then, and only then, 
may we, with any degree of safety, 
consider the relative positions of the 
belligerents. At the present time 
this talk of assistance or non-assist- 
ance is un-American. 


What Means? 


W HAT means do we now have to 

protect us from stepping off 
the deep end and plunging headlong 
into the cataclysm which bids fair 
to destroy the last vestige of civiliza- 
tion in Europe? The greatest weapon 
at our disposal at the present time 
is the tenacious memory of the great 
American public. This memory was 
conceived in ’14, born in ’17, nur- 
tured in ’29, and is still suffering 
from growing pains. It has yet to 
reach its full development. But, at 
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Alfred Horrigan 


the present reading, it is enough a 
man to stand up and fight. This is 
not a pretty child, but he should 
prove a very precocious youngster. 
Other means are in the form of 
legislation. At the present time 
they are still on the books, but they 
may or may not weather the ensuing 
storm. They are known as the John- 
son Act, and the so-called Neutrality 
Act of May 1, 1937. The Johnson 
Act forbids the extending of credit 
or cash to the Nations defaulting on 
their debts to the United States. The 
latter places an embargo on all imple- 
ments of war. The main features of 
this law are as follows: a) The 
Executive must forbid the export of 
arms, ammunition and implements of 
war to States engaged in war or in 
civil war; b) warring nations may 
not borrow in the United States; 
c) the Secretary of State must 
license all exports of munitions to 
non-warring powers; d) American 
vessels are forbidden to carry arms 
to any belligerent; e) the President 
has the right to restrict the use of 
American ports by belligerent na- 
vies; f) American citizens are for- 
bidden, after a 90 day grace, to 
travel on ships of belligerent powers. 
The inadequacies of this Act may 
be seen at a glance. It is too re- 
stricted to be of much help at the 
present time. In time of war, arms, 
and the like, constitute a rather 
small portion of the needs of a fight- 
ing force. Food, clothing and other 
supplies are as important as guns 
and ammunition. Whether such ar- 
ticles are intended for the army in 
the field or the non-combatants at 
home seems to make little difference. 
The point to make here is that it 
matters not how we may look upon 
this matter, but rather the attitude 
of the belligerents that must dictate 
the status cf such commodities. If 
they consider them an object of at- 
tack that is what they become, and 
it is only wishful thinking that 
judges otherwise. And it is well to 
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keep in mind that, as a last resort, 
one may be morally justified in sink- 
ing such a cargo regardless of who 
might be transporting it. 

Further, this’ Act makes no men- 
tion of the extension of credit to bel- 
ligerents. Therefore, for the time 
being at least, they may buy to the 
vanishing point of their credit just 
as long as they do not purchase con- 
traband arms. Thus we see that 
“creditor concern,” a determining 
factor in the last war, could easily 
and lawfully be built up in a very 
short time. There are a few of the 
things from which the present Act 
does not protect us. American ships 
manned by American sailors may 
sail from any port with goods for 


’ the belligerents, provided they do not 


carry arms, thus endangering not 
only American capital but American 
lives. Also American concerns may 
extend any credit they deem expe- 
dient on all commodities with the 
lone exception of implements of war. 


Thus we see that although the 
existing Neutrality Act does restrict 
some traffic it does not adequately 
cover the situation. To remedy this 
deficiency it would be necessary to 
enact further legislation while still 
retaining the present law. What 
could easily cover the situation 
would be an act similar to the 
Neutrality Act which expired on 
May 1, 1939, with the exception that 
the discretionary power this act 
granted the Executive be deleted. 


Such legislation should then in- 
clude two main features, the first 
dealing principally with the problem 
of transportation, and the second 
with credit in general. The former 
should prohibit the transport of all 
goods destined for belligerents re- 
gardless of the port of departure, 
and also prevent American boats 
from entering certain danger zones 
regardless of their cargo. The second 
portion should make impossible the 
extension of credit to the warring 
states in any shape or form, includ- 
ing such transactions as bonds and 
securities and all forms of hidden 
credit. 

But regardless what the turn of 
the future events may bring it is 
well in a time such as this to keep 
before our minds the interests of 
these United States and not permit 
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any form of soft sentimentality to 
gain the upper hand. We must re- 
main rational. Repeal of the existing 
law would be to expose the nation to 
the danger of involvement and a 
compromise of our position. Not 
only must it not be repealed; it must 
be supplemented! 


These Reds! 


A S THE points at issue become 

more clearly defined there is one 
fact that becomes more and more 
apparent. And that fact is that 
membership in the Communist 
Party, or at least close affiliation 
with it, is an asset to one seeking a 
Federal position. At the very least 
it is not, as it justly should be, a 
deterrent. 

Even as Congressman Martin Dies 
and his committee are revealing the 
terrible conditions in some of the 
Federal Bureaus, and, to some ex- 
tent, making it rather uncomfortable 
for a few of the more prominent 
figures, we find splendid examples of 
“Moscovites” being placed in key 
positions in the Federal government. 
It seems as though there are a few 
influential men working as hard 
“keeping their friends in power” as 
Mr. Dies is working to get them out. 

The latest and most flagrant case 
is that of Mr. (Comrade) Paul 
Sifton. Comrade Sifton, a real Mos- 
cow Revolutionist, at the request of 
Wages and Hours Administrator 
Andrews, was made Deputy Wages 
and Hours Administrator. Thus we 
see a most important post being 
filled by an admitted enemy of the 
common good. 

To give you an insight into the 
checkered career of the said Mr. 
Sifton we quote the following histo- 
rical sketch as published by Head- 
lines. “In 1934 when Sifton was 
appointed as publications director of 
the New York State Labor Depart- 
ment he was an editor of the Com- 
munist New Theatre magazine in 
which it is stated; ‘The group 
operating the magazine is the sec- 
tion of The International Union of 
Revolutionary Theatres, with head- 
quarters in Moscow.’ 

“In 1935, on January 22nd, he 
signed a call for the Communist- 
sponsored American Writers’ Con- 
gress. Two days later, while he was 
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picketing in New York, his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Industrial Com- 
missioner was announced. In 1936 
he wrote a propaganda play which 
was printed in the Communist New 
Theatre magazine. In 1937 while 
still a member of the National Ad- 
visory Council of the Communist 
New Theatre League he was ap- 
pointed Administrator of the Labor 
Department in Charge of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 


“In 1938, according to testimony 
he gave before a legislative investi- 
gating committee in March, 1939, he 
knew about the circulation of sub- 
versive literature ‘issued by the Com- 
munist Party Members in the Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance’ among the State 
Employees in his own department; 
that the inter-office mailing system 
in the State office building had been 
used by the Reds to disseminate 
their propaganda; and that the office 
list of employees had been utilized 
to mail circulars and leaflets to their 
homes. Sifton also testified that he 
had done nothing to stamp out these 
subversive activities.” 

And writing in the first issue of 
Fight, a Communist magazine, he 
had this to say to his Red Comrades; 
“,... the whole capitalist shell game 
(meaning the American system) can 
sink and be damned.” Other articles 
in the same issue were by Barbusse, 
the French Communist, Martin 
Kaye, well known American Com- 
munist, Strachey, the English Com- 
munist, Langston Hughes, Commu- 
nist poet, and Roger Baldwin, who 
says ‘Communism is the goal.’” 

Not by the wildest reaches of the 
imagination can we justify such a 
one in a government position, and 
the more important the position the 
less should it be tolerated. Nor can 
we sit idly by while thousands of 
others of the same pedigree are en- 
joying the benefits of the Federal 
payroll and using their position to 
further their aims. The purpose of 
the Communist Party in America is 
too insidious to permit anyone in 
sympathy with its aims to be main- 
tained on the Federal payroll, not 
to mention the extremely important 
positions occupied by some of the 
“Moscovites.” 

(Continued on page 215) 





























































HUS far the writer has en- 

deavored to acquaint the read- 

ers of THE GRAIL with cer- 
tain features and happenings that 
took place in the ancient Graeco- 
Roman world, the period of ancient 
history into which man’s Redemp- 
tion, the Gospel narrative and the 
labors of the Apostles happen to fall. 
Much that has been written in these 
paragraphs throws considerable light 
on certain passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and, vice versa, the Scriptures 
explain much that would otherwise 
remain a mystery to students of the 
ancient classics. 

Let us take one more example. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian who 
wrote his “Annals” in and during 
the Apostolic age, speaks of a well 
known lady of ancient Roman society 
by name of Pomponia Grecina. He 
states among other things that this 
lady, so prominent in the Palace of 
the Caesars, became, quite of a sud- 
den, very quiet and reserved. Taci- 
tus explains her changed conduct by 
saying that she is suspected of hav- 
ing joined the “new sect” in Rome, a 
religion which Tacitus describes in 
his Annals as “lugubris et moestosa,” 
i.e., “mournful and sorrowful.” 

Should any one of the readers be 
privileged to visit the crypt of Lu- 
cina, a few miles south of Rome, he 
will, no sooner than he enters this 
crypt, behold the tomb of Pope Cor- 
nelius I, and the tomb of a young 
man aged twenty-two years, whose 
name is Pomponius Grecinus. Here, 
kind reader, you have the key that 
will interpret the remarks of Tacitus 
concerning the lady in question. 
Very likely her son Pomponius Gre- 
cinus, buried so closely to Pope Cor- 
nelius, is not only evidence engraved 
in stone, that the lady in the days of 
Tacitus became a Christian, was 
baptized by one of the Apostles, 
changed her name from Grecina to 
Lucina (one that has received the 
light), but the evidence is clear that 
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the Grecini family of the days of the 
Apostles, was closely related to the 
ancient Roman Cornelii family. Un- 
less we hold this interpretation we 
have no way of explaining how a 
young man, twenty-two years of age, 
should be found buried so close to 
an early Pope of the Church. The 
stone that closes the tomb of this 
young man of twenty-two years has 
engraved upon it his name—POM- 
PONIUS GRECINUS. 


It is also evident from what is 
here written that no student of the 
ancient classical Roman writers will 
ever be able to interpret the remark 
of Tacitus in his Annals concerning 
the lady Pomponia Grecina, unless 
he accepts the evidence engraved on 
stone in the crypt of Lucina. 


ANY a reader of THE GRAIL 

may now be inclined to ask how 
much evidence can you bring to the 
fore relative to doctrinal teachings 
of our Holy Catholic Church as 
found in inscriptions engraved on 
stone or in fresco paintings, etc., 
down in these ancient Christian un- 
derground cemeteries. 


These cemeteries we speak of dif- 
fer from our cemeteries today in the 
fact that they were not only used 
as burial grounds, but for nearly 
three hundred years, during the per- 
secutions of the three first centuries 
of Christianity, these cemeteries 
were used for the secret celebration 
of the holy mysteries—the Mass, etc. 
Hence the writer would find it much 
easier to say to the reader—‘What 
doctrinal teachings of the Catholic 
Church today cannot be found down 
in these subterranean chambers and 
passages?” 

We are indebted chiefly to three 
learned Catholic laymen of the last 
century, men of families, De Rossi 
and his two disciples Armellini and 
Maruchi, for most of the evidence 
these cemeteries offer us, especially 
relative to the seven sacraments and 
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AN DOGMAS 
CATACOMBS 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
reader sees the finger of God in all 
this, in the disappearance of the 
catacombs, until such a time as the 
evidence, come to light in modern 
times, can refute heresy and atheism, 
especially the heresies of the six- 
teenth century. Should some kind of 
natural catastrophe befall our ceme- 
teries of today, people living two 
thousand years from now could learn 
a great deal reading the inscriptions 
on tomb-stones relative to the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church in the 
twentieth century. Even such a sim- 
ple inscription as “May he rest in 
Peace” would be evidence that in the 
twentieth century the Church teach- 
es the existence of purgatory, etc. 

Another thing that we must re- 
member is the fact that the early 
Christian cemeteries enjoyed privi- 
leges which even our burial grounds 
do not enjoy. Under Roman law it 
was a religious crime to desecrate 
the resting places. Our cemeteries 
are protected by law, but the Romans 
hesitated to arrest 2 criminal on 
what they considered sacred ground. 
It is seen that the celebration of the 
sacred liturgy, the administration of 
the sacraments were thus favored 
by Roman law whenever these cele- 
brations took place in the catacombs. 
Only under the tyrant Diocletian 
and a few others were the Christian 
cemeteries desecrated. Diocletian 
was so cruel that he even boasted 
of having wiped out the Christian 
name. On a coin that hails from the 
reign of Diocletian now yet seen in 
a European museum we actually 
read the words “Nomine Christiano- 
rum Deleto,” “The name of Chris- 
tians being wiped out.” 

Within the columns of this article 
the reader will find the image of a 
ship showing St. Peter at the rud- 
der, St. Paul at the bow, and on the 
side of the ship the reader will no- 
tice that the Greek word IXTHYC is 
written. The reader will also find a 
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e 
ll 
e 
e 
n 
a, 
a representation of a fish resting be- 
f neath bread in a basket. In decipher- 
* ing the doctrinal significance of early 
- Christian inscriptions and pictures 
n on the tombs of the dead in the sub- 
8 terranean crypts and cemeteries the 
* reader must recall a peculiar custom 
e the early Christians had of hiding 
*: that which was holy from the eyes of 
n irreverent scoffers and from their 
e persecutors. Hence we often find 
S doctrinal beliefs held by the early 
Christians expressed in symbols. 
= This symbolic method of expressing 
y Catholic dogma in the centuries of 
i- persecutions in the early Church is 
is known to all learned archeologists 
it as the “Disciplina arcana,” i.e., the 
e discipline in use relative to sacred 
S hidden mysteries. 
iS LL CORNG at the two pictures 
n found in the columns of this ar- 
d. ticle it is seen at a glance that the 
le early Christians made it a practice 
of to hide our Lord Jesus Christ and 
d the Blessed Sacrament either behind 
“ the Greek word IXTHYC or behind 
S. the representation of a fish, or bread 
n in a basket. The multiplication of 
n the bread and fish miraculously per- 
n formed by our Lord among thou- 
d sands in the desert, the early Chris- 
n tians knew, cast its shadow upon 
e the reality that was to come, the 
n miraculous multiplication of the Sa- 
iy cred Species in Holy Communion, 
D- Christ’s body being on our altars un- 
as dér the appearance of bread. 

But why the fish? If we study 
le the Greek word IXTHUC, which 
a means fish in the English language, 
d- we fully understand why the repre- 
1e sentation of the fish was used as a 
0- symbol by the early Christians. Let 
is us analyze the Greek word IXTHUC 
a which is made up of six letters in the 
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English language, but only of 
five letters in the Greek lan- 
guage. Look at it on the 
side of the ship. The circle 
with a small dash in it is the 
Greek “Theta,” a letter which 
we have not in our language, 
so we substitute the “Th” 
for the “Theta” in English. 
The “X” in the Greek lan- 
guage is not pronounced as 
we pronounce it in English 
but the Greek “X” (chi in 
Greek) is pronounced like 
our “K.” The “C” at the 
end of the word IXTHUC is pro- 
nounced like our “Z” in English. 


But why did the early Christians 
use the word IXTHUC? It means 
fish as was explained. The answer 
is—because these five letters as seen 
on the side of the boat are the ini- 
tials of the complete title they gave 
the Lord Jesus, thus—“I (esus)” 
Jesus. “X” (ristos)” Christ. “Th 
(eou)” God’s. “Y (os)” Son. “C 
(oter)” Savior. Hence we have— 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Sa- 
vior.” ; 

Here then, kind reader, you have 
a splendid example of the “Disci- 
plina arcana” the hiding of secret 
mysteries, practiced by the early 
Christians. The ship that is here 
represented with St. Peter and St. 
Paul, St. Peter at the steering rud- 
der, St. Paul, Christ’s learned theo- 
logian, pointing out the course the 
ship should take, gives you the dog- 
ma of the Primacy of St. Peter as 
professed by the early Christians, 
for he steers the ship, and it also 
gives you the significance the early 
Christians attached to the dogmatic 
teachings of St. Paul. Moreover, 
the early Christian artist who paint- 
ed the picture of the ship in 
the subterranean cemetery 
painted the word IXTHUC 
on the ship, thus teaching 
you many things, that the 
ship in the painting repre- 
sented Christ’s Church, that 
Christ was the Son of God, 
and that there is therefore a 
Blessed Trinity, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. For, not 
only did Christ pray to His 
Father, but he sent the 
Paraclete to His Apostles 
after he cautioned them to 
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remain in Jerusalem after His As- 
cension, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost who came down upon 
them in fiery tongues. What a depth 
of Catholic instruction this early 
Christian artist gave you, kind 
reader, when he painted this fresco 
in one of the early Christian ceme- 
teries! 

In the early subterranean ceme- 
teries of the Christians we behold so 
frequently the representation of the 
man, spoken of in the Gospels, as 
he takes up his bed and walks away. 
Here again we have a pretty ex- 
ample of the so-called “Disciplina 
arcana,” in vogue among the first 
Christians in Rome, relative to hid- 
den mysteries. Let tourists of today 
who see this representation down 
deep in the bowels of the earth know, 
that confessions were heard where 
this representation of the man sick 
of the palsy is seen. 

We read in the Gospel of St. Mark 
that the Lord told the man sick of 
the palsy, “Son, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” The scribes hearing 
this, thought “in their hearts, why 
does this man speak thus? He blas- 
phemeth. Who can forgive sins, but 
God only?” The Lord seeing their 
thoughts said to the scribes: “Why 
think you these things in your 
hearts? Which is easier, to say to 
the sick of the palsy: thy sins are 
forgiven thee, or to say: take up 
thy bed and walk? But that you 
may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, (he 
said to the sick of the palsy) arise, 
take up thy bed, and go into thy 
house.” 


VIDENCES of the sacrament of 
matrimony are very numerous in 
the catacombs and are usually seen 











in inscriptions on tombs as for in- 
stance this one in the catacomb of 
St. Commodilla: “Osimus who lived 
twenty-eight years, who was united 
to his wife seven years and nine 
months. May the well-deserving rest 
in peace.” 


The word “lector,” “acolythus” 
written alongside of the name of a 
dead cleric are proof that the Catho- 
lic Church had even her Minor Or- 
ders in her early days. Here is an 
example, likewise taken from the 
Apostolic cemetery of St. Com- 
modilla where St. Paul lies buried in 
proximate vicinity: “Cinnamius 
Opas Lector Tituli Fasciolae Amicus 
Pauperum In Pace,” i.e., “Cinnamius 
Opas, lector of the title (Church) 
Fasciola, a friend of the poor, buried 
in peace.” 


The words “Diaconus” deacon, 
“Presbyter” priest, “Episcopus” 
Bishop are numerous, to mention on- 
ly the Catacomb of St. Callistus on 
the Appian way, where the tourist 
ean see these titles, at times still in 
place, at times in broken slabs of 
marble at his feet as he walks along 
the dark recesses—all evidences, en- 
graved in stone, of the sacrament of 
Holy Orders. 


The early Christians were fully 
aware of the teachings of St. James 
relative to the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction as is evidenced by at least 
one inscription of which the writer 
knows, and which is engraved upon 
the tomb of a little girl, twelve years 
old. The inscription gives the child’s 
name and age and ends with the 
words “Oleo Linita,” i.e., “anointed 
with oil” before she entered eternity. 
It stands to reason that, had this 
child’s body been anointed with oil 
for any other reason than the recep- 
tion of the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, the parents of the child 
would never have heralded this fact 
te the entire world on the child’s 
tombstone. But the parents in their 
piety did think it worth the while 
that it should be heralded to the 
world that the little one received the 
sacrament of the dying, especially 
so, if their daughter died nearly sud- 
denly having met up with an acci- 
dent. In the same manner inscrip- 
tions on tombs that read “Chrismate 
imbutus” indicate that the deceased 
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was confirmed before entering eter- 
nity. 

Frescoes found in the early ceme- 
teries such as the destruction of 
Pharaoh’s army (indicating the de- 
struction of the demon’s army by the 
waters of baptism), Moses striking 
the rock causing the miraculous flow 
of water, the baptism of Christ by 
St. John in the Jordan, are ample 
evidence that the early Christians 
believed in the regeneration of man 
by the waters of baptism. 


[* MEDITATING upon the doc- 

trinal significance of the evidences 
found in the catacombs the reader’s 
interest centers, no doubt, on the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The writer 
desires to call attention to the fact 
that not all the early Christian 
cemeteries existed in the days when 
St. Peter and St. Paul were yet 
among the living. Here are the 
cemeteries that were in existence in 
the days of St. Peter and St. Paul: 
Santa Priscilla, Santa Domitilla, the 
crypt of Lucina on the Appian Way, 
and St. Commodilla in close proxi- 
mity of which lies St. Paul. 


St. Peter was likewise buried in a 
subterranean cemetery, but the pres- 
ence of other tombs, pagan beyond 
doubt, indicates that when Nero cru- 
cified the Prince of the Apostles his 
remains were put right outside of 
Nero’s Vatican gardens, to the west 
of Nero’s circus, on the Triumphal 
Way, where there was a cemetery. 


An ancient diary written by some- 
one in the early days of Christianity, 
a priest, no doubt, reads: “Cruci- 
fixus est inter obeliscum et metam,” 
i. e., “He was crucified between the 
obelisk (now yet seen in St. Peter’s 
square moved there from the side of 
St. Peter’s sacristy where it once 
stood, and from which place Pope 
Sixtus V had moved it) and the 
goal.” This same diary of an early 
tourist in Rome then says: “Sepul- 
tus est juxta viam Triumphalem.” 
“He was buried beside the Triumph- 
al way.” 

It is most significant and of the 
utmost importance, that we go to 
one of the cemeteries that existed in 
the days of the Apostles for an evi- 
dence relative to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. For that we shall go to St. 
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Priscilla on the Salarian way where 
the tombs of the friends of St. Peter, 
Aquila and Prisca are yet to be seen. 
Entering here with his students 
Prof. Armellini was wont to turn to 
his scholars before he struck a 
match to light his lantern saying: 
“Boys, take off your hats, you are 
standing on Apostolic ground.” 


T" IS of first importance to us 

Catholics of the twentieth century 
to know that the symbols and fres- 
coes painted on the walls of subter- 
ranean crypts relative to the Holy 
Eucharist are found in the Apostolic 
cemetery of St. Priscilla. Here is 
the most ancient representation of 
the Holy Eucharist and the Mass, 
and, in one of the most ancient Apo- 
stolic cemeteries, and is known by 
the title “Fractio Panis,” i. e., the 
“Breaking of Bread” as St. Luke 
calls the Mass in his Acts. 


The scene shown in this fresco 
represents seven persons at table. It 
is depicted immediately above the 
place where the altar stood in the 
apse of the underground chapel. The 
fresco was interpreted for us by no 
less a personage than St. Justin the 
Martyr, as early as the year 150 or 
155. St. Justin says, (and the tourist 
who visits St. Priscilla will see that 
he is right about it, “In cornu dez- 
tro,” i.e., “to the right” can yet be 
seen the venerable bearded person- 
age, the celebrant, a Bishop or 
priest, before whom the ancient 
Christian Roman artist painted a 
chalice, thus leaving us no doubt as 
to what he, the artist, really meant. 
A woman also is present going to 
Holy Communion. 


St. Paul referring to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass refers to the chalice 
“OF WHICH WE SPEAK SO 
HIGHLY.” In English we translate 
the meaning St. Paul had in mind 
by simply saying: “The chalice of 
benediction which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of 
Christ?” St. Justin knew better, le 
knew the exact mind St. Paul had 
when St. Paul wrote these words. 
And in fact, in another ancient 
Catacomb we find written the words: 
“Those partaking of the eulogia of 
Christ.” The Greek word eulogia 
means in the English language “so 
highly spoken of” or “so well spoken 
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of.” Hence St. Justin in the second 
century had no difficulty in inter- 
preting the mind of the artist who 
painted the fresco, that he placed 
the “Calix eulogiae,” the chalice “of 
which we speak so highly” in front 
of the celebrant of the Mass. 
Modern archeologists and a quite 
recent writer likewise regard this 
fresco as the earliest representation 
of the Mass, the Holy Eucharist, in 
Christian art. The recent writer re- 
ferred to is of the opinion that the 
scene depicts an anniversary mass 
of a relative of the woman who is 
shown in the picture. Mark you well, 
kind reader, the fresco called “Frac- 
tio Panis’ is seen not so very far 
from the tombs of Aquila and Prisca, 
friends of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The writer has not the space to 
call atention to the many other 


HE following is a brief condensa- 

tion of a radio address of String- 
fellow Barr, president of St. John’s 
College at Annapolis. We offer it 
for consideration without comment 
of any kind. 


“The system of intercollegiate ath- 
letics which has developed during the 
past twenty years will no longer 
support the prime purpose of a 
liberal college. They do things bet- 
ter now, with rose bowls, cotton 
bowls, and sugar bowls; with cost- 
ly equipment, transcontinental jour- 
neys and big money; with costly 
coaches and costly quarterbacks. But 
still I thought it might be possible 
to adapt intercollegiate athletics to 
educational ends. .. 


“The thing that taught me I was 
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paintings found in the catacombs as, 
v.g., the Wedding Feast at Cana, 
where Christ changed water into 
wine, the miraculous multiplication 
of the loaves by Christ in the desert, 
etc. Much less can we speak here 
of the frescoes representing the 
Lamb of God, or those representing 
the Blesed Virgin Mary, or of the 
actual altars on which the Mass was 
said in these underground ceme- 
teries during the three centuries of 
persecution. 


Speaking of the altars the writer 
here recalls a sad incident in his life 
which occurred on one occasion as he 
was lecturing in front of such an 
altar near the ancient cemetery 
called “In Ostriano,” and not far 
from the tomb of St. Agnes. In the 
audience of the lecture referred to, 
was an American Bishop, and a 


The Game 


(Continued from page 211) 


mistaken was what happened when 
intercollegiate athletics collided with 
a curriculum that really worked. 
The undergraduate fills in his idle 
time with athletics, which at its most 
professionalized is a lot better thing 
to fill idle time with than some other 
things I know. But suppose there 
isn’t any idle time? Supose there 
is just enough leisure for healthful 
outdoor games? 

“If securing a liberal education is 
a serious business, then it had better 
steer clear of another very serious 
business, indeed a highly organized 
‘big’ business, intercollegiate ath- 
letics. That big business substitutes 
spectator psychosis for actual par- 
ticipation, cheering sections for play- 
ing teams, an orgy of sportsgoods 
equipment for costumes fit to have 
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crowd of Lutherans from Prussia. 
Suddenly a woman was heard shout- 
ing in a loud voice: “So, so, did the 
Catholics practice the superstition of 
saying Mass as early as all that?” 
Luckily the kind American Bishop 
took the lady aside, and explained 
to the writer later on, that he said 
to her: “What the priest is show- 
ing to your and my eyes, is not a 
proof that Catholics practiced super- 
stition as early as the first and 
second centuries of the Christian 
era, but it is a vivid proof that Mar- 
tin Luther, and Lutherans in gen- 
eral, have set aside what early 
Christians were taught by the Apos- 
tles, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and that, sorry to say, you Lu- 
therans now have not that which the 
Apostles taught to be a means 
necessary to eternal salvation. 


fun in, large business staffs with 
long-terms schedules for the old- 
time impromptu challenge of natural 
antagonists, monontonous physical 
drill for learning to play by playing, 
pressure from fellow students for 
zest to play, the exhibitionism of 
star players for the satisfaction of 
playing well because it is more fun 
to play a game well than badly. 

“The sum total of these things is 
hysteria, lost motion, the death of 
the amateur spirit, and an athletic 
system that competes with study in- 
stead of supplementing it and 
strengthening it.... Sooner or later, 
the present system of semi-profes- 
sionalized athletics will hang itself. 
Meanwhile athletics at St. John’s 
will be for the student, not the stu- 
dent for athletics.” 
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66 O HAVE my life all over again, I would 
paint only significant pictures,” said Anna 
Lynch, noted artist, as I was leaving her 
beautiful studio in the Tree Building on East On- 
tario street in Chicago. 

A modest, unassuming wish; for everything this 
artist paints is worth while! 

Indeed, there is no more versatile and more 
skilled artist in her various lines than Miss Lynch. 

Beautiful flower pieces decorate the walls; in 
shadow boxes on tables and against walls are mini- 
atures from her delicate brush; there are scenes 
of Spain and odd corners of Paris; Spanish girls 
in gorgeous shawls and glimmering satins. Famous 
men and women, from large oil portraits look down 
from the high studio wall; and on one easel is the 
unfinished portrait of a beautiful child which the 
artist is working on; on another easel is the black 
and white sketch on ivory, the foundation of the 
striking likeness in miniature of a lovely debu- 
tante. 

Anna Lynch is particularly famous for her 
miniatures. In former days only royalty and ex- 
tremely wealthy nobles could pay for this expen- 
sive art. Even in recent days very few artists in 
America have taken it up. A small sheet of ivory 
or of parchment which is the “canvas” of the 
miniature artist is extremely costly. Besides, 
miniature work requires the most effete and deli- 
cate skill, for everything must be reduced to minute 
detail and detailed minuteness. 

So, in Anna Lynch’s studio this great art was 
revived some years ago. 

Miniatures were first made on illuminated parch- 
ment and formed a part of the early manuscript. 
Some of these venerable beginnings of literature 
and art may be seen in the Benedictine monastery 
at Monte Cassino; some in the Vatican Library. 
The latter cherishes a treasure known as “The Roll 
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of Josue” which is a parchment roll about eleven 
yards in length, on which, illustrating the history 
of Josue artists have painted hundreds of minia- 





THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN BY FOUQUET. NOTE 

THE QUAINT REPRESENTATION OF THE THREE DIVINE 

PERSONS. THE ORIGINAL PAINTING IS NOT MUCH 
LARGER THAN THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
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This relic dates from the ninth or tenth 


tures. 


century. 

Museums in France, England and Italy, Germany 
and Belgium, have on exhibition, Psalters of kings 
and queens and Hour books of monarchs, all con- 
taining exquisite miniatures. 

It was the practice to paint the donor of the 
book or manuscript in miniature on the frontis- 
piece. The king was sometimes represented offer- 
ing the manuscript or book to Christ or to the 
patron saint of the church to which the work was 
to be presented. 


All the early painting was not done on parch- 
ment. Pictures on unprepared linen cloth, done in 
a medium similar to transparent water color, have 
been found and ascribed to a period before the 
third century. 


In the Barberini library is a copy of a Calendar 
composed in the year 354, the original of which has 
disappeared; the present work is of a purity and 
naiveté which shows great antiquity. This 
calendar contains miniatures allegorical of each 
season and of each month of the season. 

Montalembert in his Art and the Monks speaks 
of St. Benedict ordering in his Rule that there 
should be artists in his monasteries, emphasizing 
but one condition for the exercise of monastic art. . 
humility. It is well known that the greatest and 
most saintly abbeys were the ones renowned for 
their zeal in the culture of art. “And St. Gall in 
Germany,” observes Montalembert, ““Monte Cassino 
in Italy, and Cluny in France were for centuries 
the Mother cities of Christian Art.” 

To this heritage of ancient Catholic art the 
slender, Titian haired, starry-eyed young Anna 
Lynch from an old-fashioned town on the prairies 
of Illinois came to Chicago to open one of the first 
studios for miniatures in the Middle West. 

For above all, Anna Lynch is a Catholic woman 
descended from rugged Irish ancestry who 
treasured the Faith amid pioneer hardships. Her 
parents had settled in Elgin, Illinois, and although 
Anna started in life determining to be a musician, 
she soon showed that she had other artistic lean- 
ings. Painting on wood panels and on china was 
the fashion of the hour. Anna’s flowers and her 
idea of color were so excellent that a teacher who 
saw her work urged her to take up painting and to 
attend the Chicago Art Institute. After that came 
Paris; and Anna, still in her teens was signalled 
for her talent by the great Bouguereau and by two 
French women, the greatest miniature artists of 
the time, who agreed to give the American girl 
lessons, only because she had extraordinary talent. 
Lessons could be gained... not by money as in 
this commercial day... but only by earnest talent. 

Anna Lynch studied the history of miniature 
painting and found that the best examples were 
centered in France and that Jehan Fouquet is the 
acknowledged master of the art. 

One must visit Chantilly and see in the museum 
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PAGE FROM KING CHARLES VII'S “BOOK OF HOURS” 


the forty “Fragments of Books of Hours” by Fou- 
quet to appreciate the height to which miniature 
painting may go. This artist of the middle 
fifteenth century, a contemporary of Joan of Are, 
has never been surpassed. Twenty-five of the tiny 
pictures tell the story of the Gospel and the Life 
of the Blessed Virgin. Fourteen are scenes of 
Lives of the Saints. Some of the latter are painted 
from the ecclesiastical dramas or Mysteries of the 
time. They should prove of great value to drama 
historians for the influence of the theatre may be 
traced through these masterpieces. For instance, 
one may learn something of the work of the medi- 
eval Prompter from a Chantilly Fouquet mystery- 
play which shows a priest with a book in one hand 
and a wand in the other; he pointed the wand for 
the “cues” or the catch-lines of each personage in 
the play. | 
Europe’s treasure houses and museums and gal- 
leries are the best advanced schooling for a serious 
artist, and Anna Lynch imbibed traditions and 
methods, so that when she returned to America she 
was an artist of reputation. She had exhibited her 
work... her miniatures at the Paris salon! 


(Continued on page 221) 
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ONE MORE ARABIAN NIGHT 






Carl Westbrook 


NOW then, my Brothers, that in the days 

when Depression stalked the Caliphate and no 

one ever asked for second helpings, when O 
Abbot’s roof was leaking and most other people’s 
too, when El Sherith was at wits’ ends to apprehend 
the unknown thief and robber believed by many to 
be an Infidel renegade from Ali Baba’s bunch of 
forty because he did such dirty work at crossroads, 
when all the dames fell hard for debonaire El Gi- 
golo because he was the only sheik with funds 
enough to set ’em up for thirsty maids down El 
Druggist’s soda fountain, there lived in the city a 
certain youth, a True Believer, by name Wha 
Diya Kahlem. 

Now this Kahlem, Brothers, some evil jinni 
must have held a grudge against. Never 
was sheik more wretched or up against 
more woe. He was in love, Brothers, and 
naturally let out wheezes like a dying 
camel’s moans; and when El Sherith, the 
male progenitor of Fatima, roared at Kah- 
lem “No! Thou canst not wed her,” to the 
wheezes Kahlem added the despairing 
death-clucks of a roupy fowl. 

“Hath Gehenna aught such grief as 
mine?” he groaned, as he staggered 
through Bagdad’s alleys, his spirit 
crushed, his misery most audible. 

O Abbot scarcely recognized 
the lad. “Well, now. What 
have we here?” 

“Me,” mumbled Kahlem. 
“‘We have here me.” 

“Why, so we have. How 
cometh? Stomach pain?” 

“Far worse. For me the 
sun is doused; the moon 
hath quit; the stars are 
fallen.” 

“By the Prophet’s beard, 
Wha Diya. What did she do 
to you?” 

“?’Twasn’t she. It was her 
father. He said No.” 

“Um. What says Fatima?” 

“What can she say? Her father holds the money 
bags; and me, I’m out of work. Fatima thinks it’s 
better to postpone affairs until I get two thousand 
sheaves of baksheesh to enter business.” 

“Quite sensible. Wouldst have thy spouse tramp 
Bagdad’s streets with a tin cup full of pencils?” 

“No, that I wouldn’t. But I’m afraid that if we 
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postpone too long, El Gigolo will get her. He’s a 
most smooth article. I hope he chokes.” 

“Kahlem, Kahlem.” 

“T just can’t help it. He’s a bum. He looks upon 
forbidden beverage when red, and when it’s white 
he doesn’t even stop to look. He’s suspected, too, of 
sampling roasted pig on Friday.” 

“Stop! This is terrible. How canst thou say 
such things? Thou shouldst not wish that any man 
might choke. What would the Prophet say?” 

“Well, then, I take it back. But really, O Abbot, 
he has such a wad of baksheesh he’s taking every- 
body’s girl away. Where does 
he get it all? Would it be quite 
all right, O Abbot, for me to 
wish, in case the scoundrel does 
go off into a choke without my 
wishing it, that I might be there 
to watch?” 

“No, Kahlem; no, it wouldn’t. 
Best dismiss these thoughts. 
Buck out thy chest, set firm thy 
jaw, affix misfortune with a 
baleful glare and stare it down. 
Hoping hopefully, thou’ll con- 
quer.” 

To which, Kahlem wheezed 
and clucked. “I’ve tried the 

stunt. Lo! did I address El 

Sherith, with Fatima would 

I wed, and when I get two 
thousand sheaves of bak- 
sheesh to buy a business I’ll 
support her. And verily did 

IT buck out chest and glare. 

He did the same to me. I 

made it a baleful glare. He 

added other bales. And glare 
for glare and bale for bale 
and bucked-out chest for 
bucked-out chest did we two 
swap, I hoping hopefully to 
stare him down and conquer. 

It did not work. When I set 
firm my jaw, El Sherith swatted it. He threw me 
out. He called me Pauper, Mendicant.” 

“Tut, tut. Forget it. The man’s sore grieved 
just now with troubles of his office. He’s got three 
days to catch the Ali Baba renegade, and if he fails 
El Caliph says there'll be another sherith. Harassed 
by such ultimatum, one can scarcely expect him to 
consider trivialities like love. But basically, Kah- 
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lem, he’s a reasonable chap. His troubles o’er, he’ll 
relent.” 

“Thinkest thou?” 

“Assuredly. Now jog thee home with me. My 
roof doth leak. I’d like to have thee shinny up the 
dome and tuck six hundred fifty hammered-out 
tomato cans beneath six hundred fifty shingles, thus 
plugging six hundred fifty leaks.” 

“Six hundred fifty? Is that all? Why now, O Ab- 
bot, I’m certain that I myself sat square under 
more leaks than that not later than last Sunday.” 

“No doubt thou didst. But ’tis all the cans I 
could collect. Depressions always make ’em scarce, 
and one can only do his best even though that best 
bars him the gates of Paradise.” 

“O Abbot! Thinkst thou St. Peter locks thee 
out?” 

“Perhaps not Peter, no. The Prophet is a gentle 
soul and understands men’s limited abilities. But 
what if St. Sophia be at the gate? Suppose she 
takes offense at this my shingling St. Sophia’s dome 
with hammered-out tomato cans when all the other 
saints of Paradise have earthly edifices thatched 
with silver tile and gilt?” O Abbot sighed. “Ah, 
me!” 

The soul of Kahlem stirred. Sympathetic chords 
vibrated most unmusically. Besides his clucks and 
wheezes there now emanated from his throat ex- 
tremely fancy noises. “It is a shame,” quoth he. 
“Canst not strike the miser E] Mazuma for a roof?” 

“I fear me not. He’d sooner give his left leg.” 

“Then I myself shall strike him. [I'll visit him 
at four this afternoon. I’ll bawl him out. I’ll make 
him feel ashamed. I'll bale at him and glare; I'll 
buck out chest; set firm my jaw—” 

“Wagallah! not thy jaw, Wha Diya. Wouldst 
tempt El Mazuma beyond his strength? He’ll knock 
thee farther than El Sherith did. The firm-set jaw, 
Wha Diya, is merely trope.” 

“Perhaps thou’rt right,” admitted Kahlem, feel- 
ing of his chin. “I shouldn’t like another knock 
to-day.” 


The tin-canning of the dome, my Brothers, ended 
when the tin cans were exhausted, whereupon O 
Abbot and Wha Diya entered St. Sophia’s, the one 
to offer humble apologies for desecrating the holy 
roof with hammered-out tomato cans and earnestly 
beseeching for another thousand cans or so in order 
to complete the job, the other to beg the Prophet’s 
guidance to two thousand sheaves of Baksheesh so 
he might get a business and support Fatima. 

About to leave, they discovered the poor box had 
been forced. 

“The man who did this,” cried O Abbot, horrified, 
“would rob his starving mother of her last crust of 
bread.” 

“’Tis the work of Ali Baba’s renegade,” af- 
firmed Kahlem. “See here: these shreds of cloth 
caught in the splinters of the wood are from the 
fringes of the infidel’s disguise.” 
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“Sayest thou? H’m. They look more to me like 
the striped colors from the awning in front of Bac- 
cigalupo’s ravioli shop.” 

“Exactly what they are. The rascal stole the 
awning and made himself a full-length robe. ’Tis 
all-enveloping, having yashmak with holes pierced 
for eyes, pendent from the hood. He dons it for 
his villainies, then slips it off. Rolled up, ’tis easily 
concealed under street apparel. That’s why he’s 
ne’er been caught.” 

“Dog of an Unbeliever!” thought O Abbot, but he 
didn’t say it. Instead, he silently begged of Para- 
dise to please let up a bit, because a fellow can only 
stand so much. 

Kahlem took his leave. “May thy shadow, O Ab- 
bot, grow never less.” 

“May thine, Wha Diya, bulge.” 


Kahlem, having gone home, washed and spruced, 
went out into the park to wait for four o’clock as 
it was at four that El] Mazuma counted up his cash. 
True, the miser’s kicking in with coin seemed to 
Kahlem pretty much hashish fumes, but Kahlem 
figured he might as well have a try at it seeing he 
had nothing else to do, and, besides, activity of any 
sort always helped to shunt mind from personal 
woes. 

Selecting a secluded bench, Kahlem sat. Behind 
him, a dense hedge of honeysuckle made a wall well- 
nigh impenetrable. He could neither see beyond 
nor could any one the other side see him. It was 
therefore by no means surprising that El Infidel, on 
that other side, deemed himself quite inconspicuous 
when he slipped his disguise under the hedge for 
temporary safe-keeping. The rustle of the foliage 
aroused Kahlem’s curiosity. He investigated and 
Lo! pulled out Baccigalupo’s awning. 

“By the Prophet’s beard!” he spouted, so amazed 








he lacked wit to sneak, thus sticking around to com- 
mit the most serious crime in all the Caliphate: 
bystanding innocently. He unrolled the robe. He 
held it up. He wondered how the blamed thing 
worked. He tried it on, flopped o’er his head the 
hood, let down the yashmak. 

Of course, El Kop had to show up just then. 

“In the Caliph’s name!” 

Wha Diya sprinted—fast. In fact, he made such 
good time that the scimitar which El Kop swished 
at him paralleled his course, right next his ear, for 
half a block. Out of the corner of his eye Kahlem 
noticed the vicious weapon sailing along beside him. 
He grabbed it, fearing that if let fall to earth, El 
Kop might not miss a second time. 

Into the Street of the Silversmiths dashed Kah- 
lem. His speed was that of El Shaitan going 
places. His fluttering robe of red and orange 
stripes, pink, blue and green, looked like Gehenna. 
True Believers scuttled from his path like heretics 
before a holy jihad. You could hardly blame ’em, 
Brothers: El Shaitan with a scimitar is no Smyrna 
fig to meddle with. 

A bit of long o’er-due luck enabled Kahlem to 
dodge into an office building down whose corridor 
he catapulted himself smack into a room where Lo! 
there sat El Mazuma counting up his cash. 

One look, and E] Mazuma turned a greasy white. 
He threw up hands. “Take all!” he croaked. 

Kahlem grasped the situation in a flash. He 
fondled quite significantly the broad-bladed scimi- 
tar. “Wouldst enter Paradise?” he queried most 
politely. 

“No! No!” 
no!” 

“What! Wouldst not?” 

“Yes! Yes!” And then he switched to No and 
back to Yes again, as is the case when El Quizzee 
cannot behold El Quizzer’s face and one can’t tell 


screamed El] Mazuma. “Wagallah— 








from gleaming scimitars just what answer is ex- 
pected. “That is to say,” he stuttered, “I would— 
but not just yet. I’d sooner wait until the Prophet 
designates the time.” 

“Spoken like a True Believer! Why not ensure 
entrance, El Mazuma, by giving that bag marked 
One Thousand Sheaves to O Abbot for a roof? Is 
not the idea exquisite?” 

“Oh, gorgeous! Beautiful!” Tremblingly, agree- 
ment hurried. “I'll do it now.” He picked up all 
the bags, made for the door. 

Kahlem, toying negligently with his scimitar, 
watched him go. 

Naturally, all El Mazuma wanted was to hie 
himself away, his baksheesh with him; and just 
exactly how all would have turned out had he not 
bumped into O Abbot at the threshold is hard to 
say. O Abbot, worrying over what might happen 
to Kahlem should Kahlem forgetfully set firm his 
jaw, had decided close to four o’clock to visit El 
Mazuma and hint anent the Prophet’s teachings on 
mayhem, slaughter, battery and wallops on the firm- 
set jaw; and that’s how cometh, Brothers, the col- 
lision. The bump knocked a bag from El] Mazuma’s 
arms, but what with Paradise gate-opening scimi- 
tars so close behind the door, hesitated not. He 
paused only long enough to weep a pint of tears up- 
on the fallen bag. “Thine, O Abbot,” did he groan. 
“Thine—for a roof!” and vanished down the hall 
as though some jinni whisked him into invisibility. 

“Well now,” soliloquized O Abbot, “I wonder 
what’s his rush? But verily,” quoth he, gathering 
up the spoils, “I’ve sore misjudged the man. He’s 
as true a True Believer as can be found in all the 
Caliphate.” And out into the streets O Abbot 
strode, singing loud the praises of El Mazuma. 
“Look you,” cried he to Bagdad’s all and sundry. 
“Behold what maner of man this El Mazuma is. 
He who claims the goodly El Mazuma squeezeth 





That Card 


for Christmas 


A dog or cat 

A Santa hat 

A dash of red 

A smear of green 
Like comic strip 
With bit of quip— 
Your Christmas card! 


He’s God’s Own Son 
The Virgin’s One 
Who came to earth 
By human birth 
Sublime design 
Shall be on mine— 
My Christmas card! 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 
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Christian Cards for Christmas 





“Merry Christmas” this year sounds strangely incongruous 
amid the threats and ultimatums of war; 
to the hundreds of thousands of war-stricken refugees. 
it will serve to take us back 2000 years to the quiet plains 
of Bethlehem, there to understand the peace the world cannot 
give. 

The more mindful of Bethlehem we can make this troubled 
world, the better are the chances of a truly “Merry Christ- 
mas.” With that in mind why not resolve that only Christian cards and Catholic 
sentiments will convey our greetings to our friends this year? 
be procured from The Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


it is a futile wish 
But 


Such cards may 
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nickles until the camels on ’em stretch to snakes, 
speaks falsity.” 

And Lo! my Brothers, after the crowd ceased 
gaping incredulity, they bowed their heads in shame 
over how they once had calumniated this highly 
charitable man. They proceeded to El Mazuma’s 
house to shout huzzas and beg of Paradise to show- 
er blessings on his bald-headed skull. And El 
Mazuma liked it. He enjoyed it very much. Here- 
tofore he had been accustomed to slurs and dirty 
digs. The pleasurable change actually made the 
down-turned corners of his mouth turn up. Color 
tinged his cheek. He accepted the ovation, deter- 
mining then and there that if anybody draped in 
Baccigalupo’s awning came around and claimed that 
it wasn’t his, El Mazuma’s, own personal idea, that 
of giving baksheesh to O Abbot, why, he’d sue the 
fellow in the Caliph’s courts for slander. 

As for Kahlem, he had shed El Infidel’s working 
garb with the intention of replacing it beneath the 
hedge as soon as possible and then have El Sherith 
detail a watch. But Lo! my Brothers, no sooner 
had he shoved the robe in from this side, than it 
was grabbed out from the other. The hedge was 
too thick to see through, too high to see over, and 
so long that by the time Kahlem reached the end 
the thief was not in sight. 

“T’ve botched it,” thought he bitterly. “Where 
was i when the Prophet dished out brains?” ‘ 

Still, he did not altogether despair. He bucked 
out chest; he glared balefuly at pedestrians, hop- 
ing hopefully to detect suspicious bulges beneath 
some gown or other; he even baled most glaringly 
and once or twice set firm his jaw. But, alas, the 
bucked-out chest did no more good than did the 
bales, than did the glares, than did the hoping hope- 
fully, than did the firm-set jaw. The habiliments 
of everyone appeared quite ordinary; none showed 
bulges. 

It was then that he recalled O Abbot and the bag 
of baksheesh. “Could it be,” he wondered, “that 
that’s why El Infidel needed his disguise?” 

He hastened to St. Sophia’s. 

Scarcely arrived, the air was rent by a most an- 
guished cry, the sort of cry that unequivocally tells 
the cross-eyed Caliphate that a thousand sheaves 
have been snatched from hands that ne’er before 
held more than thirty cents; and El Infidel, hug- 
ging the bag of baksheesh, was beheld attempting 
hasty get-away. 

Kahlem responded nobly. He dove for El In- 
fidel’s heels. El Infidel went down. Kahlem sat 
upon the robber’s neck and bellowed lustily for all 
Kopdom of El Caliphate. They came; so did El 
Sherith. 

“O-ho!” El Sherith cried. ‘Roll the robber over. 
We'll view his face.” 

And Lo! my Brothers, when the yashmak was 
torn off there was revealed the features of El 
Gigolo! 
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“Wagallah!” Kahlem screamed. “It is El Gigolo. 
Out of my way and let me at him. He almost stole 
my girl.” 

El Sherith restrained the youth. “Thou art out 
of luck,” said he. “El Caliph gets him first. After 
that, because he nearly lost for me my office, I take 
acrack. Such is the law. Thou comest third—that 
is, if there’s aught left to come third at.” 

With which, Kahlem had perforce to be content. 

“But the two thousand sheaves reward,” went on 
El Sherith, “which El] Caliph offered for this fel- 
low’s apprehension, is thine entirely. Thou hast 
surely earned it besides saving for me El Caliph’s 
favor and my job. Drop around tonight. Me- 
thinkst thou shalt find Fatima in the sitting-room.” 


Miniature P ainting 


(Continued from page 217) 


Miss Lynch has exhibited her miniature work 
in every important city in the United States and 
orders for portraits come from practically every 
corner of the United States. A very unusual feat 
was accomplished by Miss Lynch when she painted 
the head of a young woman for a tiny locket to be 
set in her fiance’s ring. She has visited Europe 
several times since her student days and remained 
to paint. 

The children she paints are unequaled; no other 
artist can fathom the soul of the child as Miss 
Lynch does and reveal the charming candor and 
innocence to be seen in children’s eyes. On the 
other hand, with ineffable tenderness, this artist 
paints age, giving it especially in older women’s 
portraits, a poetry and a depth which is rarely 
seen in “life size” oil portraits. In these two facili- 
ties Anna Lynch may be said to excel. So as one 
glances around her studio one wonders what she 
means by wishing to do her life work all over? Is 
not that miniature of a patrician, white-haired 
lady, in her black silk dress, her iace fan care- 
lessly held by time-worn, slender fingers.... “Sig- 
nificant?” Is not that lovely girl with the silken 
curls, all tied with blue bows, a picture book in 
her hand, a record of the generation? And that 
portrait on the easel of the beautiful young girl 
holding a basket of wild flowers, an historic docu- 
ment to be passed on to prove that in our blasé, 
machine and Speed age we still treasure the love of 
flowers as well as beauty of face and form? 

Miss Lynch has painted several hundreds of 
miniatures; she has painted two and sometimes, in 
recent years, three generations of one family. 

When the so-called modern paintings, the cold, 
commercial crudities have been banished and for- 
gotten, having been proven fraudulent—as all 
counterfeit eventually turns out to be, the minia- 
tures of Anna Lynch will still be recognized and 
treasured by art connoisseurs and lovers of the 
beautiful... 
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WITZERLAND 
is famous all 
over the world 

for her scenic 
beauty, her health- 
giving climate and 
vacation opportuni- 
ties. Less known, 
however, are her re- 
remarkable art 
treasures. 

Thus, in the fine 
new Art Gallery at 
Basle is one of the 
best collections of 
paintings in the land, with master- 
pieces by old and modern artists, in- 
cluding Holbein, Konrad Witz, Ferdi- 
nand Hodler and Arnold Bécklin. 
While the Art Museums of Zurich, 
Basle, Berne, and Geneva have exten- 


sive displays of more recent Swiss art, ° 


the Swiss National Museum at Zurich 
contains noteworthy suites of rooms, 
stained glass coilections and works of 
art. Of the highest quality are also 
several sections in the Historical Mu- 
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Art Travels in Switzerland 
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seums of Basle, Berne, and Geneva. Winterthur, near 
Zurich, possesses an excellent collection of modern art, 
and the number of local Museums throughout the coun- 
try is exceptionally large. One of these local collections 
has grown into the Kunsthaus at Lucerne, declared to be 
the most modern Swiss Art Museum. 


Switzerland is overwhelmingly blessed with pictur- 
esque old towns. Stein am Rhein, Schaffhausen, Zug, 
Fribourg, Morat, Estavayer, Gruyéres and St. Ursanne 
are armong these treasured spots, but the old parts of 
Lucerne, Basle, Berne, Neuch&atel, Zurich, Lausanne, and 
Geneva are equally fascinating. There are many other 
small towns which are gems of ancient art and archi- 
tecture, such as Rapperswil, Sargans, 
and Chur in Eastern Switzerland; 
Aarau, Zofingen, and Lenzburg in the 
canton of Argovie; and St. Maurice, 
Sion, and Brig in the Valais. In the 
canton of Ticino, in the Grisons and 
Valais, the number of old world vil- 
lages and towns is altogether bewilder- 
ing. Soleure, in the Jura, and Schwyz, 
near the lake of Lucerne, are splendid 
illustrations of the Baroque style. 


Back to the days of the Romans 
date Avenches (Aventicum), Windisch 
(Vindonissa) and Basel-Augst (Au- 
gusta Raurica), the latter two with re- 
constructed amphitheatres. Roman- 
esque churches, built in the 10th—13th 
centuries, are to be found at Romain- 
métier, Payerne, Schaffhausen, Zurich 
-(Grossmiinster) and Sion (Notre Dame 
de Valére). The Cathedrals of Lau- 
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sanne, Geneva and Basle are perfect specimens of 
the French Gothic type, and exquisite samples of 
the late Gothic style are the Cathedrals of Fribourg 
and Berne. Stained glass windows, equalling the 
best in France, adorn the Lausanne Cathedral and 
the former Gothic Abbey Church at Kénigsfelden 
near Brugg (Argovie). A gem of late Gothic 
architecture is the Rathaus at Basle. 


Switzerland is justly proud of her many medieval 
castles. Chillon near Montreux and Vufflens near 
Morges (Vaud) are well known, but the chateaux 
of Thun in the Bernese Oberland; Lenzburg (Ar- 
govie), owned by Lincoln Ellsworth; Tarasp in 
the Grisons, and many others are also most fas- 
cinating. There is a “Burgenverein” in Switzer- 
land, an association of admirers of ancient cha- 
teaux, which takes its members on tours of castles 
and ancient castle ruins every year. 


Early Renaissance is glorified at Lugano, where 
the 13th century Cathedral of San Lorenzo has a 
fine marble facade by Tommaso Rodari. Renais- 
sance in Switzerland has left many of the medieval 
towns, such as Berne, Fribourg, Basle, etc., with 
remarkably beautiful fountain statues. Back to 
the Baroque period date numerous churches and 
monasteries. Among these Einsiedeln and St. Gall, 
as well as St. Urban, Engelberg and Disentis, are 
unsurpassed examples. 
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. The Zaehringer Fountain and Clock Tower in me- 
dieval Berne, Switzerland. (Photo by Carl Jost.) 


. An eleventh century Muenster of Basle, Switzerland. 


. A statue of St. George and the dragon is one of 
several noteworthy sculptures which adorn the 
historical Muenster at Basle, founded by Emperor 
Henry II in 1010 A.D. 


. St. Maurice, a picturesque old town in the Rhone 
Valley. 


. At Vindonissa near Brugg in the canton of Argovie 
are the remains of one of the finest Roman amphi- 
theatres. The external diameters measure 361 feet 
and 322 feet. Those of the arena are 210 feet and 
167 fect. (Photo by Photoglob—Wehrli and Vougi 
and Co., Zurich.) 


. A glimpse of the interior courtyard of the famous old 
Rathaus at Basle. 
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HERE TO, my God, this mad procession 
of human ambition, this drive for might, 
this plunging for power? Is there no end? 

No surcease from the oppressive wills of those in 
the seats of the mighty? Is there no respite? 


The soul pleads for peace, but there is no peace. 
The heart trembles before the fears of a sinful 
nature, yet the intellect staggers before the dread 
that one’s entirety is the pawn of 
selfish, greedy, ambitious leaders 
who consider man and his soul of 
no account in their insane march 
to ends they themselves cannot 
define. Why, oh my God! why? 


Inscrutable are Thy ways, 
depthless Thy judgment and 
mercy. The mind reels before its futile concepts 
of Thy might and glory. But, my God, eternity is 
a distant vision to our smallness of sight. Down 
here amid the miseries of this earth lie the ho- 
rizons of our perceptions and beyond them all else 
could well be fancy to our poor understanding. 
We see not Thy designs, nor Thy purpose. There 
is only plain to us the shortness of our lives and the 
multiple emptiness of them. We seem to live to 
meet only the purpose of men, to be pawns in their 
scramble for wealth, for power, for the vanities of 
prestige. We build their towers and their castles, 
and, after we have served them well, we yet must 
need fawn, to grovel at their feet for our desires to 
live in peace. Why, oh my God! why? 

Thou art our God, our Lamb of Peace and our 
terrible Jehovah. In Thy sweetness and in Thy 
wrath we might somehow define the extremes for 
our loves and passions. But in the uncertainty of 
men’s whims and the caprices of stilted and singu- 
lar intellects, how are we to aim for salvation when 
charity flees before our hate of oppressors, when 
love is shattered upon altars of goaded propaganda 
and a madness stirred by greed? How are we to 
find the repose of prayer and meditation when the 
legions of hell drum a constant cacophony upon 
our ears and sight? Are we to let men damn our 
lives and our eternities, or wilt Thou in Thy time 
raise our hearts and our voices in a concert of pro- 
test which the most arrogant must heed? 

My God, my Lord, my All, we plead for peace. 
Upon the lips of us who are most obscure, who have 
not a voice in the world’s affairs, there is the fer- 
vent prayer we may be spared the ravages of war, 
of greed, of selfishness gone rampant. Of what 
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matter is it where boundaries run? Of what mo- 
ment the wealth of nations? Thy oceans are the 
common boundaries of all, and not all the world’s 
gold can buy the joy that is in the smile of a child 
or the grace that is in the heart of a contented 
mother. We the poor, the obscure, the unknown, 
can see ourselves in our neighbor and work with 
him as with a brother. We care not to have fools 
breed enmity between us, to see each other through 
hateful eyes, to covet that which at most is but 
an ill gain. Life is terribly short and no posses- 
sions go with us to the grave. All that is vanity 
is left behind. Then why should we maim and 











Russet leaves in restless whirls are whisked 
upon the autumn wind, as in their drapes of 
Indian summer haze they spin like sacred 
dervishes of Arab cult, their piping musit 
but the cawing of the crows, not unlike the 
wailing banshee in its melancholy chant. The 
thumping thud of dropping fruit and the fall 
of ripened nuts beat the muffled tom-tom for 
the dance. ’Tis the round of birth and death 
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murder those whom we could and would love if it 
were but that peace replaced the savagery of poli- 
tics and- the love of Thy court the pomp and empti- 
ness of gilded castles and sartorial trappings. 

Out of the depths of our soul we plead for peace. 
Out of a love that embraces the awe of Thy throne 
and our miserable shortcomings we sue for sur- 
cease from the madness of men drunk with callous 
indifference to our souls. In Thy presence we 
would let ourselves be smitten with silence, but 
our tongues press hard upon our lips and with an 
agonizing terror we cry, Peace! 

The roar of guns, the destruction of homes and 


















of Death 


in the rhythmic beat of Nature’s mournful 
dirge. As lively spring in autumn finds its 
opts work undone, so does infancy in man- 

slow its pace to match the time. From 
the cradle to the grave is the course that man 
Must go, down the trampled, well-worn high- 
way, where the gaunt and dreaded lord stalks 
m awkward measures as he leads the fated 
troup to the music of the seasons in the tragic 


dance of death. 
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temples, what have they ever accomplished but 
new destruction? Hate breeds hate—and the 
mangled bodies of those sacrificed in battle are not 
a balm to conscience. It is futile, so futile to prate 
about national glories, to seek the heroism born of 
blood and lust, when not all the wars can compen- 
sate for a single life snuffed in the bloom of youth. 
Is it Thy will that this be so? That all our days 
be filled with dread? That the spilling of blood 
remain our heritage and our end? 

We cling to faith, cleave to the hope that in Thy 
justice the oppressors shall meet their due. But 
our vision is short and there is darkness on the 
horizon. Is it that we are lacking in charity? Ah, 
it is all so confusing. There is a deep around us, 
and terrors grip us anew. But we probe the still- 
ness and prostrate ourselves before Thy presence. 
For we are common children of a common Father, 
and where can we go but to Thy door to plead our 
cause? 

The shadows are upon us and the night bodes 
sorrowing hours. Will a dawn follow? Shall we 
survive the grim horrors that for so long have 
been hanging over us? Or shall we face a cata- 
clysm that by the very savagery of our civilization 
must destroy us as a people or reduce us to the 
despair which forsakes all hope? Shall we blas- 
pheme Him who is the fundament of our existence? 
Ah, my God, the madness around us stirs us to 
terrible thoughts and we tremble in a nightmare 
of imagination. Wilt Thou forsake us? 

But Thou canst not forsake us. We are the 
breath of Thy breath, and it must be that in Thy 
infinite wisdom Thou canst not let us become de- 
stroyed. Fools and madmen may dominate us, and 
we know, since they are not eternal, they must 
stand before Thy court for judgment. But yet, 
here below they hold us in the hollow of their 
capricious minds, endangering our lives and our 
souls—and we plead that those minds be moved by 
fear of Thy might, lest in destroying us and our 
meagre happiness they destroy themselves to an 
absolute regret. They have consciences, they must 
have consciences, and upon those hard, stubborn 
walls Thou canst exert an impounding force which 
should stir the masters to tolerance and charity. 

And peace will follow! 

But, ah, my God, Thy will be done. Yet, if it 
can come that we be spared, let not the lowliest 
amongst us and all our children cry in vain. But 
Thy will be done—and if not upon this earth then 
in Thy eternal bosom shelter us. 

Amen! 





Adventure with the Little Sisters of the Poor 


One of Their “Old Ladies” 


EN years with the Little Sisters! How quickly 
} they have passed!’ How happily! even with old 
age and the infirmities that it brings one. Ten 
years ago I was broken, financially and physically. 
Just another Catholic writer with only her pen to de- 
pend upon, and a Catholic Public who do not. read. 
People who borrow books sometimes return them, but 
not always; they very seldom buy them. Most of our 
Catholics are like that, and so we Catholic writers 
depend mostly upon the Religious Houses, and the 
Schools, for the sale of our work. Living upon such a 
basis amounts to an adventure. 

Were one chiefly interested in making money such a 
life would be impossible, but happily there is another 
aspect that makes of it a happy adventure. I mean 
the people one meets, with whom one is associated, the 
passing of glorious events, the gathering of ideas, the 
things that no one who has not been initiated into 
literary life can understand. Those hard adventurous 
years were very happy ones on the whole. They came 
to an end when I was about sixty years old. I had 
begun to fail; it was judged unsafe for me to live 
alone, and so I had to dispose of my household goods, 
to tear out of my heart the library that had been ac- 
quired with ever increas- 
ing interest and apprecia- 
tion, put an end to my 
studies, and join the ranks 
of the poor. Henceforth I 
was to live like the spar- 
tows, on whatever God 
would send me; to live 
in the niche He had pro- 
vided for me; worst of all, 
my mansion of adventure 
and individualism had 
crumbled about me; I 
was to be one of a herd 
of poor old people like my- 
self, and live with them. 

God was very good to 
me. He gilded the bitter 
pill, found me a niche in 
one of His Anti-chambers 
of Heaven, and provided 
the Little Sisters of the 
Poor to take care of me. 
At that time I expected to 
die within a short time, 
possibly within a few 
months; physically, my 
life appeared to be com- 
ing to its end, just as it 
had already closed finan- 
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cially, and potentially. Even my cherished typewritcr 
had to go; there-was no more of that kind of work 
to be done; no move papers or magazines, except 
very casually, and most of-those whom I -had thought 
my friends forgot my existence. Some of the few who 
clung to me still survive, many of them are now dead, 
and those who still visit me I know for my real friends 
who care for me, and not for the pleasure of spending 
week-ends and holidays in my little country home. The 
rest are gone, I do not know where; it does not mat- 
ter, I still pray for them; I hope they still pray for 
me. 


Life at the Home was a puzzle at first. I had never’ 


before been thrown into so large and varied a company. 
There were many afflicted ones among them, a few 
were blind, many were lame, some were simple,. and 
sweet, and fine; others were the product of a hard 
world-training, with a well-developed instinct for self- 
preservation. There were devout souls a plenty; there 
were others who found the prayer routine of the Home 
trying; there were a few non-Catholics, a couple of 
colored women, but the majority in those days were 
Irish, or Irish-Americans with the love for a good fight 
for which they are nationally famous. So wordy wars 
now and then disturbed 
the cloistral peace, but it 
all ended with words and 
was soon forgotten. It 
was just a cross-section of 
life, more concentrated 
than usual because the 
members of the big family 
were all aged, all more or 
less ailing, and most of 
them under-privileged. 
Little by little I made a 
place for myself among 
the crowd, and by degrees 
they came to accept me as 
one of themselves. Suspi- 
cion died away, even jeal- 
ousy grew less, and thus 
life went on, balanced by 
the happiness of living in 
the same house with the 
Blessed Sacrament, by the 
privilege of daily Mass 
and Communion, by the 
occasional visits of good 
friends who came to heal 
the soreness of those first 
days of defeat and dis- 
couragement. It takes an 
old person a long. while to 
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grow accustomed to new ways of living, especially when 
it involves a companionship that is altogether strange, 
and not too well understood. 

I had picked out a Monday morning for my entrance 
upon my last adventure, and I came to it prepared to 
The first shock 


smile, no matter how I felt about it. 
came when undergoing the 
ordeal of reception. After 
being interviewed by the 
Good Mother and her As- 
sistant I was taken to the 
linen-room, with my suit- 
case. The Sister in charge 
was French. The suitcase 
contained three or four 
books, one of them a Bible. 
“T see that you are a 
Protestant ;” “No Sister, I 
am a Catholic;” “But you 
have a Bible.” “Yes Sis- 
ter, a Catholic Bible.” We 
have often laughed over 
that episode since _ that 
day, and the Sister has 
explained to me that it is 
seldom that a Catholic 
who comes to the Home 
brings a Bible whereas the 
Protestants nearly ‘always 
have one. So I did not 
blame the Sister, I could 
see only the funny side of 
it—and the pathetic one. 
How very few of our peo- 
ple read the Scriptures. 
Some of us might learn 
even from the Protestants. 
In response to an inquiry as to what work I was able 
to do I suggested secretarial work of some kind, but 
they told me that the Sisters did all that work them- 
selves. I was put to do sewing for I knew how to use 
my needle, and had always made my own clothes until 
then. After five months had passed in this way the 
Sisters asked me to do a little translation for them. It 
was approved, then they sent me a book, then another. 
After that I was given paints, and told to try my hand 
at decorative work. Soon I had a little atelier for my- 
self, and painted things for the chapel, and spiritual 
bouquets, and Christmas, and Easter cards. The days 
were full, and as I became accustomed to the new way 
of life I became happier. 


But life was not all work; there were the feast- 
days. Everybody dressed up on those occasions. Christ- 
mas brought its own joys, Easter gave us others, 
and all were motivated by religion while the high 
point of the celebrations was inevitably the High Mass 
of the Feast, whatever it might be, with the invitation 
to the Holy Table for everyone of God’s old children. 
We had Midnight Mass at Christmas. The simple Crib 
was gay with many colored lamps. The Altar was 


backed by dark green pines, and crimson poinsettias 
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flamed amid the candelabra. The unaccompanied choir 
of Sisters and old men supplied the music of the Mass, 
and the Adeste Fideles, and other carols, and our old 
hearts joined themselves to the Shepherds, and adored 
in union with the Great Sacrifice. There were other 
Masses at dawn, and when we old folks assembled for 
our breakfast the Good 
Mother and Sisters came 
to exchange Christmas 
Greetings, and distribute 
gifts and candies. There 
was even a Christmas 
tree, and a Crib for each 
department of the Home, 
one, that is to say, for 
each dining room, and one 
for each infirmary, and 
some of us had been privi- 
leged to help in making 
the representations of 
Bethlehem with such ill 
assorted figures as were 
available. There was one 
Bambino for instance who 
was three times as large 
as His Mother, and yet 
no one seemed to notice it. 
I had the bad taste to 
draw attention to the 
want of proportion. One 
must be continually on 
the’ alert in order to en- 
tirely avoid such faux pas; 
a sense of proportion is 
not always a diplomatic 
asset. 

Later in the day the 
Pastor called to see us and exchange greetings with 
the entire household, ending by giving Solemn Benedic- 
tion toward evening, a fitting ending to the keeping 
of Our Lord’s Birthday. 


Some of the old people did not like the community 
life; they left us. Most of them begged to come back 
again, and nearly all of them did eventually, for the 
world, and even some families, do not wish to be bur- 
dened with Grandma, or Great Aunt Susan when they 
need special care. Very few adopted sons and daugh- 
ters remember those to whom they owe all that they 
have. That is the way of the world, not a good way, 
not altogether a human way, although it seems to be 
quite ordinary. Life with the Little Sisters has taught 
me many things that I did not know before; it has 
added to my understanding of life, and I know now 
more surely.than ever that life is an intensely in- 
teresting adventure; but one always has to be “a good 
sport.” 

I have seen many old ladies die. They went home 
to God peacefully with the Sacraments and the bless- 
ings of Holy Church. There was a funeral Mass for 
them in the chapel at which everyone assisted, and it 
was all done in a dignified and orderly manner that 
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cried aloud of membership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. There was singing during the requiem, and 
when the absolution had been spoken, and the moment 
for the removal of the body came, everybody stood 
while the bier passed slowly between them to the chant- 
ing of a last De Profundis. There was a family feeling 
in it all, the deceased was still one of ourselves, and 
we, already so old, would soon meet her again. Mean- 
while we could pray for one another. 


The Little Sisters of the Poor are keeping their first 
Centennial this year. It was in 1839, just one hundred 
years ago, that their foundress of holy memory, Jeanne 
Jugan, in religion Sister Mary of the Cross, began her 
work at St. Servan, France, by bringing into her own 
poor little home an aged, blind, and helpless woman 
named Anne Chauvin. That was the beginning of the 
work that has spread all over the world and gives sup- 
port and shelter to upwards of 51,000 old people of 
many different races and colors. There are in all 307 
Homes, and nearly 6000 Sisters in the Congregation, a 
very marvellous increase when one considers that it 
was all done without any means of subsistence save 
that gathered by the Sisters day by day. Yet it is 
recorded that not one of all these Houses, has ever want- 
ed for the necessaries of life. Divine Providence has 
always come to their aid when real necessity appeared 
about to embarrass the superiors. The Sisters like to 
attribute their material security to the good offices of 
St. Joseph, who has on several occasions come almost 
visibly to the aid of the Sister charged with the gath- 
ering of alms in money or kind for the support of our 
Homes. It is on record in the archives of the Con- 
gregation, that during the World War when a great 
part of the city of Louvain was in flames there was no 
more bread. The household of the Little Sisters was 
increased by the presence of several refugees, among 
them a priest. The baker who regularly supplied the 


Home was gone, his bakery was closed. The Good 
“But he is here 


Mother told her dilemma to the priest. 
among the refugees,” he 
said. When he was called 
he said that there were 
two sacks of flour in his 
bakery and that he would 
gladly make some bread 
with it. He thought that 
if two of the Little Sisters 
would go out with him the 
soldiers would let him get 
the flour. That is what 
happened; the _ Sisters 
once more admired the 
ways of Divine Providence 
Who had sent them a 
priest to give them heav- 
enly Bread, and a charit- 
able baker to take care of 
their material needs dur- 
ing the crisis. We often 
hear of such incidents; 
they seem quite natural to 
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those of us who know about them, and we, as well as 
the Sisters have come to look for them as a matter of 
course. Does the Sister in the kitchen want for any- 
thing, she has recourse to St. Joseph. If she needs 
potatoes she wastes no words over the matter, she 
places a potato at the feet of the little statue of St. 
Joseph who watches over her department and St. Joseph 
knows what he must do. The potatoes come infallibly. 
They tell of such a happening in which part of the pro- 
visioning was attributed to Sister Mary of the Cross. 
The Sister wanted prunes. She had two, a large one 
and a small one; she placed the large one before the 
picture of Sister Mary of the Cross, and the smaller 
one before St. Joseph. During the day two crates of 
prunes arived, one crate contained the large ones of Sis- 
ter Mary of the Cross, the other held St. Joseph’s gift 
of small ones. 


We hear from China now and then, and we are al- 
ways interested for we are all members of the big 
Family, and the men and women in the distant Homes 
are our brothers and sisters; when they are suffering 
we must be interested, it could not be otherwise. So 
when news seeped through we were anxious to hear it. 
The Shanghai Home escaped the fire when the Japanese 
burned their section of the city. Everyone looked upon 
the saving of the Home as a miracle, for the fire had 
come close enough to blister the paint upon a window, 
and all the surrounding houses had perished. The whole 
quarter had been a furnace. But the Little Sisters had 
proved themselves real soldiers. They had gone about 
their work of caring for their family with smiling faces 
and calm words of faith that soothed the timorous and 
kept the house quiet. Thirty one baptisms took place 
during those terrible days; they even had a procession 
in the garden in which the newly-baptized took a promi- 
nent part in the gala costumes arranged by our dear 
Little Sisters. It was a little triumph of Divine grace 
amid the carnage and horrors of a pagan war. Perhaps 
the greatest surprise to those around them was the 
calm courage and devotion 
to routine duty of the Lit- 
tle Sisters themselves; 
they proved themselves in- 
deed “valiant Women,” 
and we are all proud of 
them, and of belonging to 
“their outfit.” 

Canton has similar sto- 
ries to tell. Telling about 
the bread shortage the Sis- 
ters report: “One cannot 
think of everything in re- 
provisioning! If flour is 
purchased the yeast has 
been forgotten, the only 
remaining box is very old 
and the resulting dough is 
heavy, but we eat it gaily, 
glad to have it at all.... 
Also, our recreations pass 
joyously, in spite of every- 
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thing; it is very necessary to relax. The rule is well 
observed during the day, and there is no lack of work; 
we have plenty to distract our thoughts. Toward eve- 
ning everything grows quiet, autos and air-ships pass 
less frequently. Toward the city it looks as though the 
fire has grown larger; it seems to have reached 
the Cathedral; but it is easy to be deceived at this dis- 
tance.” Could not some great ruler devise a cross of 
honor for the Little Sisters at the Front? Theirs is the 
spirit that wins other wars after the fighting is over, 
and their winnings are lasting—eternal. 


It was at Canton, also, that the folowing incident 
occurred. The Sisters and their old folks were already 
in chapel for Benediction when a genlteman entered the 
house. The Good Mother went to meet him: “However 
did you get in?” she asked. “I climbed over the wall,” 
he returned with a smile. “I have the Consul, the Com- 
mandant and another gentleman outside; they have 
come to see what damages you have sustained.” But 
there were none to report, to their great surprise. “You 
must have been very well taken care of,” they said; 
“there are 5000 Japanese soldiers close beside you.” 
In leaving, the Consul said, “You are doing a beautiful 





work, and I congratulate you upon your courage.” Yes, 
the courage of Faith. 

There is no marvel in the devotion of the old folks 
to the Little Sisters once they come to know and under- 
stand them, there is a bond between them stronger than 
death, membership in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
There have always been leaders, always followers who 
have gloried in the deeds of those who have led the 
way to victory, the old folks of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor have learned to know and respect the Leaders that 
God has sent them, and to recognize His Providence 
in all the ups and downs of life. 

Yes, and even in death. With the Little Sisters no 
one need fear to die. When the moment of peril comes 
the old folks are watched over and ministered to by 
those to whom their eternal salvation is of supremest 
importance. The Last Sacraments will surely be ad- 
ministered, and the dying are never left to fight their 
last battle unaided. A Sister is always beside them and 
when the last breath has been drawn she kneels beside 
the dead and says the first prayers for the departed 
soul. It is all and more than the most devoted son or 
daughter could do for a beloved parent; the death of 
the Old Folks is for them—just going Home. 
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SNAKE IN THE GRASS 


ME&:: PRECISE was entertaining with a dinner. With a sense 
of serene satisfaction her sparkling eye ran the circuit of the 
table, and—oh, horrors!—came to rest on the plate of the gentle- 
man on her right just in time to see a leaf of lettuce move, and a 
green, horned head protrude with peering black eyes. The holder 
of the plate had seen it, too, and deftly buried alive the green- 
robed spy with a dab of mashed potatoes. 

If you will lift a leaf in the garden of your soul you may dis- 
cover a “snake in the grass,” the offspring of the one in paradise, 
of the genus ENVY. “By the envy of the devil death came into 
the world.”—Wisd. 2:24. Envy is close of kin to jealousy. “Green- 
eyed” jealousy wishes to retain something that belongs to our- 
selves, or that we think ought to belong to us; while envy is a sort 
of madness which cannot endure to see the prosperity of others. ‘ , i ; : 

Anger quickly boils over and explodes; envy seethes within, manifesting itself exteriorly in 
the same way as the dumb spirit in the possessed boy, who “foamed, gnashed h 
and pined away.” According to St. Gregory the Great, “when the heart is attacked with this 
malady (envy), the external symptoms soon attest its gravity. A pallid hue spreads itself over 
the eyes are cast down, the mind is troubled, and the agitation often communi- 
cates itself to every member of the body. Such persons can enjoy nothing, because they are eat- 
ing away their own hearts, and every success gained by their neighbor is a source of suffering to 
them.” The Holy Ghost says: “Envy is the rottenness of the bones.”—Prov. 14:30. 

There is but one remedy for the complete extirpation of this camouflaged snake in the grass 
—to plant your heel firmly upon its head as soon as you spy it, and to bury it deep in the dust of 
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THE PORTUGAL OF SALAZAR 


By Michael Derrick 


TRANGE, isn’t it, that we hear 
S so much of the new ideologies 

and dictators today and hear so 
little of the experiment that is being 
conducted in Portugal? But there is 
going forward in this little country 
an experiment in government that is 
well worth the time of any person to 
read about. We are indebted to Mr. 
Michael Derrick for our first Eng- 
lish book on the Corporate State of 
New Portugal, as brought into being 
during the past ten years by Oliveira 
Salazar. This man, a former Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, has 
proven that totalitarianism is not 
the only answer to economic and 
social and political disorder. A pro- 
found Catholic from profound Catho- 
lic stock he has rebuilt his nation on 
Catholic principles. 


In Portugal, under the new Con- 
stitution written largely by Salazar 
himself “Liberal individualism has 
been superseded, but freedom re- 
mains.” Without Salazar, Portugal 
today would “undoubtedly be a 
Soviet Republic.” Under him it has 
reaffirmed the moral importance of 
the family, the rights and duties of 
parents, the right of private owner- 
ship. The nation exists for the in- 
dividual to protect and establish his 
God-given rights. The encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI are basically 
apparent throughout the new Con- 
stitution. Party spirit has been com- 
pletely eliminated by Salazar. True 
partisanship has formed about cer- 
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tain vested interests, but this spirit 
he seeks to end in order that the 
work of reconstruction may go on in 
Portugal. One writer has said “Sala- 
zar carries his power as a Christian 
carries his cross.” 


The author, in justice to his sub- 
ject, is careful to note that while 
freemasonry has been suppressed, 
clericalism has not been encouraged 
and no special favoritism has been 
shown the Church. However he 
mentions again and again that no 
account of Salazar’s work would be 
accurate that did not recognize the 
extent to which his ideas are derived 
from the Catholic teaching. Under 
those teachings he has made a com- 
plete break with nineteenth century 
liberalism and has set a precedent 
for the other nations. “We do not 
ask much,” says Salazar, “an under- 
standing and consciousness of the 
fatherland and of national unity; 
of the family, the primary social 
unit; of authority and obedience 
to authority; of the spiritual values 
of life and of respect that is owing 
to man; of the obligation to labour; 
of virtue and the sacred nature of 
religion—that is what is essential to 
mental and moral formation of a 
citizen of the ‘Estado Novo’.” 


In spite of its rather loose or- 
ganization this book should be better 
known, for it points out a way that 
is displeasing to the leaders of 
present day thought; they prefer to 
shelve such writings as Mr. Der- 
rick’s, for Christian idealists are not 
popular today. 
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OUR LAND AND OUR LADY 
By Daniel Sargent 


A NEW era of devotion to Mary 
has been prophesied for this 
century. In Poland all eyes are 
turned toward “Our Lady of Cze- 
stochva,” the Black Virgin, the 
patron of that war-torn land. 
Though press reports are forbidden 
it is a known fact that there is re- 
newed fervor toward the Blessed 
Mother in Germany, through report- 
ed apparitions in the past two years. 
And now when her advocacy as 
“Queen of Peace” for our country 
is so needed it is timely to have a 
new outline of Catholic beginnings 
in America from the brilliant pen 
of so distinguished a scholar, con- 
vert and writer as Daniel Sargent. 
Our Land and Our Lady is a de- 
velopment of the thesis that the 
name and patronage of the Blessed 
Mother is inextricably entwined with 
the history of the United States, 
from the day when the Santa Maria 
sailed for the New World, on 
through the periods of discovery, 
colonization and diocesan growth to 
the establishment of our first Amer- 
ican Missionary Society, Maryknoll. 
The Spanish explorers carried her 
banners in all their travels, they 
named rivers and mountains in her 
honor, they sought her help and wel- 
comed every success as signs of her 
approval. Whatever their other mo- 
tives the cause of Mary was never 
forgotten. “The conquest of one 
third of the United States by the 
Spaniards had never been punitive. 
It had largely beer spiritual... Its 
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most important Conquistador had 
been La Conquistador.” 

The French explorations were all 
consecrated to Our Lady. Marquette, 
to whom fell the honor of exploring 
the Great River, the Mississippi, 
with the saintly Joliet,: was. devoted 
to, indeed was “obsessed” with love 
for Mary. They began their work 
on December 8th and to these two 
Sons of Mary, the noble stream was 
ever known as “The River of the 
Immaculate Conception.” 

England however did not colonize 
in Mary’s name. She had rejected 
Mary. Yet strangely enough our 
first Catholic colony, through an in- 
direct cause, bore her name. Mary- 
land certainly had her protection and 
weathered the storms of intolerance 
and persecution only through the 
force of Mary’s hidden, silent way. 

The first act of America’s first 
Bishop was to order the recitation of 
Our Lady’s Litany before the cele- 
bration of every High Mass. Only 
by Mary’s help would Bishop Car- 
roll cope with the problems of the 
vast wilderness he called his diocese. 
And Mary heeded his eall. Church- 
es, convents, schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages were built by native 
Americans, and volunteer pioneer 
priests and religious came from all 
parts of Europe, England, and Ire- 
land. Historians find it hard to give 
credit to the Catholic pioneers, but 
their work persists and the spirit 
they planted is even now face to face 
with a mortal enemy, Liberalism— 
the modern child of Puritanism. 

Many of these early pioneers of 
Mary failed; their colonies, their 
explorations, their privations and 
sufferings seemed in vain, but they 
too had their influence and Our Lady 
found a secret way to turn their 
failures into ultimate success. 

American Catholics will do well to 
read and linger over the pages of 
Daniel Sargent’s brilliant thesis re- 
viewing our country’s history under 
the patronage of Mary. 


THE GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 

By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 

PARENTS and counselors of 
young people are always more or 

less puzzled with the problems of 

youth; even the best and wisest of 

our elders often fail to win their con- 
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fidence, to direct them rightly. Fa- 
ther Daniel Lord is well equipped to 
give advice on The Guidance of 
Youth. He has been working with 
youth for many years; as leader of 
the Sodalist ‘Movement, he has di- 
rected their activities in every part 
of this country. That he holds their 
love and esteem is established by 
their attendance at his Catholic Ac- 
tion schools, and his lectures. There 
is nothing technical about Father 
Lord’s book; it is the very practical 
advice of a man who speaks from a 
wide experience and who is sympa- 
thetic to both counselor and youth. 

Most of the problems that young 
people bring to the teacher or 
director are considered by the writer. 
He is unsparing in his criticism of 
the superior, the teacher or the nun, 
who is careless in his or her in- 
terests toward youth. He gives ex- 
cellent hints as to the manner of 
helping win the confidence of the 
young person, to advise. on such 
questions as. Faith, sex, courtship, 
marriage, vocations and the general 
problem of boy and girl relation- 
ships. 

It is a great work to use our ex- 
perience to help youth “over the 
dangerous years”; it requires much 
time and much patience but it holds 
a rich reward. Father Lord’s notes 
should be on the desk of every nun, 
priest, or lay person who is privi- 
leged to direct youthful souls. 


PROPAGANDA FOR WAR 
By H. C. Peterson 


OOKING back from. the sane 

distance of twenty years ago we 
see the World War from a far dif- 
ferent perspective. Unblinded by 
the glare of fierce propaganda we 
now look upon it as a bitter loss that 
did nothing to establish liberty, but 
did plunge the world into another 
war more bitter even than the last. 
Once again we hear that the strug- 
gle is for the preservation of 
democracy and liberty. Once more 
the glare of a blinding propaganda 
is being turned upon the United 
States. The pounding force of 
repetition and favoritism comes to us 
through the radio, newspapers, 
pamphlets and the platform. But 
there are glasses by which we can 
see through and beyond this glare, 
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te a sane common-sense view. We 
must understand propaganda, know 
something of its. past and those who 
manufacture its deadly ingredients. 
H. C.. Peterson’s, Propaganda for 
War gives an excellent picture of the 
British propaganda machine, its set- 
up, its theories and practices and its 
influence on. the people of the United 
States. Particular stress is laid 
upon the reactions of President Wil- 
son and his cabinet to the English 
propagandists, for in the final analy- 
sis it was the attitude and conduct 
of the Administration that deter- 
mined our entrance into the war. 


Propaganda is as important to 
warring nations as their military 
machine. It is the power that drives 
the military machine and keeps it 
supplied with men and materials. 
Wellington House under the leader- 
ship of Sir Gilbert Parker was the 
headquarters of the English Propa- 
ganda machine in the last war. 
Every line of news, every dispatch 
that went to the press went first 
through the hands of the opinion 
makers of Wellington House. Finan- 
ciers, writers, and important persons 
of this country were all cleverly 
brought directly or indirectly within 
the web of the British propagandist. 
A blind hatred of everything Ger- 
man was developed. Men’s emotions 
were appealed to, they began to 
think with their hearts, forgot to 
reason and analyze causes and re- 
sults. Falsehood and exaggerated 
interpretations were accepted as sol- 
emn truth. Mr. Wilson became the 
strongest partisan of England. 
Neutrality existed only on paper; in 
thought and sympathy we were won 
so completely to the English side 
that retreat became impossible. 


Read the facts about propaganda 
as carried on by the British in the 
last war. You will find them fairly 
explained by Mr. Peterson. Then 
turn to your newspapers and listen 
to your radio and you will know that 
once again Wellington House is in 
action. If we are to maintain our 
neutrality in the present crisis we 
must keep a clear, open mind, we 
must discount tales of brutality and 
we must protect ourselves with a 
gas mask of knowledge and clear in- 
sight into the actions of those na- 
tions now locked in a struggle that: 
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threatens the world. This book 
proves conclusively that “credulity 
and misinformation can set in mo- 
tion hysterical forces incalculable in 
their capacity for destruction.” 


SCOUTING FOR CATHOLICS 
ADDING THE SUPERNATURAL 


By Louis P. Barcelo, C.S.C. 
and 
Rev. Edward Fuller, S.J. 


For the growing boy Scouting of- 
fers an attractive program. Here 
is a manual which provides a helpful 
answer to the question, “How spirit- 
ualize the Scout Program?” The 
Church is at liberty, nay, is even 
urged by the National Scout Di- 
rectors, to take over this excellent 
leisure-time program, spiritualize it, 
color it with a definitely Catholic 
tone, and make the entire program 
serve the Church, instead of, as some 
might fear, competing with the 
Church for the boy’s loyalty. 

Can the supernatural be added— 
and how? Emphatically, “yes!” to 
the first question. See how this can 
be done by consulting this manual. 
Father Fuller and Father Barcelo 
outline the whole procedure and give 
many practical suggestions. They 
have done a real service to the cause 
of Catholic Youth. The Scout pro- 
gram, beyond a belief in a personal 
God, does not supply a religious ele- 
ment to Scouting, but does intend 
that the religious element be sup- 
plied by the sponsoring religious 
organization. 


THE UNIFIED GOSPEL OF 
JESUS 


By Wilfrid G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


For the ordinary layman who 

does not read the New Testa- 
ment often enough to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with it, the va- 
rious accounts of the life of Christ 
may be the cause of some confusion. 
For the biblical scholar, knowing the 
reasons for and the circumstances 
of the writings of the different 
Evangelists, this inconvenience does 
not exist. It is not, therefore, for 
the latter, but for the Catholic lay- 
man that the Unified Gospel of Jesus 
will prove of great use in showing 
the one complete story that is told in 
a slightly different way by the four 
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Evangelists. In this book we find 
the very words of the Gospel narra- 
tions arranged according to the or- 
der of events, and divided under 
titles which make the story very 
clear. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
LOUISIANA 


By Roger Baudier 


FILLING a longfelt want and pre- 

senting for the first time in com- 
plete form the story of the origin 
and development of the Catholic 
Church in what is now the State of 
Louisiana during the past four cen- 
turies, this volume is a valuable and 
first rate contribution to the history 
of the Church in the United States. 
The compilation of this important 
pioneer work is the achievement of 
a Catholic layman—Roger Baudier, 
associate editor of the official organ 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, Catho- 
lic Action of the South. 


Those who have been accustomed 
to wondering why the Church did 
not make greater progress in old 
Louisiana after two centuries of 
sustained Church work will find the 
answers in this comprehensive 
volume, which proves highly infor- 
mative as well as revelational. Un- 
suspected and forgotten conflicts of 
decades ago between the Church and 
a combination of French Revolution 
influences to which was added a sud- 
denly found but misinterpreted free- 
dom under American law, disclose a 
startling struggle on the part of the 
Church to survive. The history also 
reveals sharply the forces and in- 
fluences during French and Spanish 
colonial days that militated against 
expansion of the Church. It depicts 
with absorbing interest the heart- 
breaking labors of Bishop Dubourg 
to rebuild the Church in Louisiana 
on the ruins of the Church of colo- 
nial days, while forced at the same 
time to combat these sinister in- 
fluences. The volume also brings into 
true light for the first time the mag- 
nificent victory of Bishop Blanc, 
later the first Archbishop of New 
Orleans, in his determined fight 
against the last stand of Gallicanism, 
Jansenism, Voltairianism and other 
sinister forces. 
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November Book Shelf 


The Portugal of Salazar by Michael 
Derrick. Published by Campion 
Books. Price $2.00 


Our Land and our Lady by Daniel 
Sargent. Published by Longmans- 
Green. Price $2.50 


The Cuidance of Youth by Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. ublished by Queen’s 
Work. Price $1.50. 


Propaganda for War by H. C. Peter- 
son. Published by the University 
of Oklahoma Press. Price $3.00 


Scouting for Catholics by Louis P. 
Barcelo, C.S.C., and Rev. Edward 
Fuller, S.J. Issued at 2 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


The Unified Gospel of Jesus by Wil- 
frid G. Hurley, C.S.P. Published 
by The Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th 
St., New York City. Price $1.00 


The Catholic Church in Louisiana 
by Roger Baudier. Published by 
Louisiana Catholic History Pub- 
lishers, 331 Balter Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. Price $5.00 


PAMPHLETS (The Paulist Press) 


The Five Great Encyclicals offers 

a practical solution to the up-to-date 
problems of education, marriage, ir- 
religion, social justice, and labor. 
The outline at the end of each en- 
cyclical makes its analysis feasible 
and more comprehensible for study 
clubs. Every admirer of the papacy 
will do well to invest twenty-five 
cents, an extremely low price, in this 
book. 

American Democracy vs. Racism, 
Communism by Rt. Rev. John A. 
Ryan, D.D. (5¢) 

Quizzes (with questions for discus- 
sion clubs) on “The Church and 
Family,—and the Social Order,— 
and Politics——and Government, by 
Cardinal Verdier. (Price 10¢) 

What Price Democracy? by Ignatius 
Cox, S.J., (Price 5¢) 

Babies—Not Bullets, by William T. 
Walsh (Price 5¢) 

The St. Gregory Guild, Inc. 

1705 Rittenhouse Square 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Correct Pronunciation of Latin 
according to Roman Usage by 
Michael de Angelis, C.R.M., Ph.D. 
(Price 75¢) 

The White List of the Society of 
St. Gregory, Third and Augment- 
ed Edition. (Price 75¢) 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


MBER Saturday of the fall 

season is one of the traditional 

days in the liturgy of the 
Church for ordination. Very appro- 
priately this year did the visit of 
our Bishop, Most Reverend Joseph 
E. Ritter, coincide with that day. 
For two days he was here to ordain. 
Saturday morning in the Seminary 
chapel Mr. Michael Lynch received 
the Minor Orders of Porter and 
Mr. Gervase Ingoldsby was ordained 
a Subdeacon. Both Seminarians are 
preparing for work in the Diocese 
of Kansas City. At the Pentecost 
ordinations last May, with the ex- 
ception of the Seminarians for the 
Indianapolis Diocese, the class of 
Third Theology received only the 
Subdiaconate. Bishop Ritter now 
returned to confer on these Sub- 
deacons the final Order before the 
Holy Priesthood itself-the Diaconate. 
His Excellency ordained the large 
class on Sunday morning in the 
Chapel of the Minor Seminary. The 
group included Seminarians from 
six different dioceses. 


Archdiocese of Louisville: The 
Reverend Messrs. Dominic Altieri, 
James G. Emrich, Donald Gallagher, 
Alfred Horrigan, Charles Kelty, 
Julian Pank, William Pank, Earl 
Rausch. Diocese of Peoria: The 
Reverend Messrs. Marvin Colgan, 
Edward Langen, Donald Shaugh- 
nessy. Diocese of Owensboro: The 
Reverend Messrs. Robert Connor, 
Clarence Pettit, Francis Ward. Dio- 
cese of Toledo: The Reverend Mr. 
Lawrence Devine. Diocese of Kan- 
sas City: The Reverend Mr. Ger- 
vase Ingoldsby. Diocese of Fort 
Wayne: The Reverend Messrs. Louis 
Leziorski, Ladislaus Mastey. 


The war clouds of aggressive Herr 
Hitler have cost their troublesome 
shadows over St. Meinrad’s also. 
Some members of our monastic 
family are in the war-threatened 
zones of Europe. A priest, Father 


Michael Keene, 0O.S.B., and two 
clerics, Fraters Conrad Louis, 
0.S.B., and Herman  Romoser, 
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0O.S.B., while spending vacation days 
away from the Benedictine College 
of San Anselmo, Rome, were forced 
to seek safer places of refuge. The 
first boats to arrive safely in New 
York brought us news of their new 
homes and their anxiety for each 
other. In the feverish haste of prep- 
arations following the declaration of 
war mail service was interrupted. 
The three refugees were in different 
countries, each ignorant of the oth- 
ers’ safety and no way of agreeing on 
a common place of refuge. Father 
Michael left Mardesous, Belgium, to 
visit Solesmes, the famous Chant 
School in southern France. Frater 








All Saints 


Long years of toil 

Beneath the lash of love, 

A slave of Christ, 

That was your lot by choice, 
Now prince of Christ, rejoice! 


The sweat of toil 

Coursed on your breast for love, 
You slaved for Christ; 

But all is now repaid 

A prince, by Christ arrayed! 


—Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 








Conrad also headed for France after 
cutting short his stay at Montserrat, 
Spain. Frater Herman hastened to 
leave war-minded Germany. War 
anxiety and preparations disturbed 
his tranquil life at Maria Laach. 
Advised by the American Consul to 
leave, he took the last passenger 
train to Belgium. A letter from the 
Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cesar 
in Louvain states that he reached 
there safely. Father Michael plans 
to bring the two Fraters to Solesmes 
when that is possible. 


Our exiled confreres expressed 
their eagerness to be home in peace- 
ful U. S. A. Father Abbot Ignatius 
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was deliberating whether or not to 
call them home when a cablegram 
came from Father Abbot Primate in 
Rome. Classes are to be resumed 
at San Anselmo as usual. The Holy 
Father has expressed his wish that 
all the students remain in Rome to 
continue their studies. If our con- 
freres can safely return to Rome 
they will remain there for the 
present. 


What happens when war disturbs 
the “Pax” of a Benedictine Abbey? 
From Solesmes on September 9th 
Father Michael wrote to Father 
Stephen, the Rector of our Minor 
Seminary. He tells how the French 
Benedictine monks loyally answered 
the call to arms of their beloved 
country. 


“Now the numbers of the monks 
are diminishing. Twenty-seven have 
left already. Two or three will leave 
each day until forty-nine shall be 
with the army. That is unless the 
present plans are changed, and then 
even more might be called. As I 
wrote to Father Abbot, Fr. Dupriez 
(Guest Master) and Fr. Moulinet 
(First Cantor) were among the first 
to leave. It is very sad to see such 
men come down to the court in mili- 
tary uniform and give each other 
the true French embrace before leav- 
ing. But it is also thrilling. France 
certainly has courage. This place 
will be a military hospital eventual- 
ly. They are at present evacuating 
the whole large wing containing the 
refectory and the three floors above 
it. I am helping out a little bit. 
Outside, too, there is a chance to 
cut grass and work with the flowers. 
I cannot thank God enough for hav- 
ing permitted me to reach here be- 
fore things broke out. Father G’Sell 
is still here. As he is already fifty 
years old he will not be mobilized, at 
least not for the next two or three 
weeks. The choir here sounds some- 
what weak with all the youngest and 
best voices gone. But Fr. Cardine is 
carrying on valiantly, and it is al- 
ways Solesmes.” 
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Incident in Spain 


Quentin Morrow Phillip 


ARTIN SHUMAN sneered. He knew it was 

the end, and it was as well he should go out 

with bravado. He could expect no mercy. 
Franco had won. His men would make the same 
short work of his enemies as the Loyalists would 
have done had they conquered. Court martial, then 
a firing squad—and that would be the end of one 
American who went to Spain to fight against 
Fascism. 

“Why did you send for me?” he asked. 

Alvarez stared at him with a steady eye, noted 
his youth, his attempt at indifference. He won- 
dered why an American in the full glow of young 
manhood should have volunteered to leave his coun- 
try and join the civil war of another whose people 
and history were beyond the depth of foreign under- 
standing. A soldier of fortune? Hardly. 


“I wanted to have a few words with you,” he 
said, using perfect English. “You know you are to 
face court martial in the morning?” 

“So I heard,” answered Shuman. “But don’t 
get any impression I’ve gotten scared. If it’s the 
end, it’s the end. I don’t propose to plead for my 
life. I hate the whole damned mob of you and 
every principle you stand for, and, if it’s going to 
give you any pleasure to see me against a wall, 
then make the most of it.” 

Colonel Manuel Alvarez shook his gray head. 

“No pleasure, I assure you,” he said somberly. 
“There is no satisfaction in being vindictive. Be- 
sides, we Catholics are not bloodthirsty.” 

“Of course not.” Shuman laughed a guttural 
laugh. “You will tell me yet that mercy beats hard 
in your bosom. Shall I bow and give my respects to 
your Pope?” 

“That’s hardly necessary,” Alvarez replied. “He 
would probably resent it. We ask a man to do 
nothing that he cannot do with the full consent 
of his will and conscience. If you feel yourself 
justified in hating the Pope, hate him.” 

“Well, that’s something.” Shuman screwed his 
mouth, fingered his coat pocket for a cigarette. 
“But that doesn’t explain why you sent for me. 


“It is, slightly.” Alvarez straightened his tall 
military figure, stared momentarily at the ceiling. 
“T called you in so I could see for myself who the 
man is who killed my son. I have just learned 
today, and had it verified, that you are the aviator 
who engaged my son in a sky battle several weeks 
ago. My son lost. I saw his plane where it fell. 
I buried him.” 

“Oh!” The American felt a gush of cold blood 
rise to his temples. He nervously lighted a cigar- 
ette, but dared not let his eyes meet those of the 
old army officer. “I’m sorry to hear that, sir.” 

“T didn’t ask an apology,” Alvarez said gruffly. 
“I wanted to see what type of man you were. I 


wanted to see what the appearance was of one 


enemy of Spain.” 

“You’re satisfied now?” Shuman bit his lips. 
Otherwise he managed to conceal his uneasiness. 
“I suppose you’ll be pleased when you have your 
vengeance tomorrow.” 


“Vengeance?” The colonel dropped his hands 
into his trouser pockets, walked several steps to- 
ward an open window, looked down on a street be- 
low. “Vengeance is an empty thing. My son died 
while on duty. Death is not uncommon in war. 
Would your father have sought vengeance if he 
knew your slayer, had it been you were killed in- 
stead of my son?” 

“My father?” The American puffed hard on his 
cigarette. “My father died when I was a young 
boy. I didn’t know him well enough to surmise 
how he might have acted in your position. But I 
might assume he’d feel justified in wanting ven- 
geance.” 

A faint smile lighted the colonel’s mien. 

“It is pitiful to see a young man destroyed by a 
firing squad,” he said evenly. “Do you fancy such 
a death?” 

“Well, I’m not crazy about it,” Shuman returned, 
clipping his words. “But it’s-one price for being 
on the losing side. What chance has any loser any- 
where? If we had won and you were captured and 
were known as I am an avowed enemy and leader, 
it is certain you’d get the firing squad. Why 


What am I doing in your quarters? Isn’t that should I plead for mercy? I wouldn’t get it any- 

slightly, er, irregular?” way.” 

—_——_—— “You have your philosophy of life and war pret- 
* Copyright, The Grail, 1939. ty well defined, haven’t you?” The Spaniard’s air 
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seemed a bit amused. “It is strange for one so 
young. My son was never so sure. He wanted to 
live and love and have a right to happiness, and had 
he his way he would never have fought. But men 
never know what destiny has in store. Who would 
ever have imagined Spain would engage in a civil 
war with foreigners and foreign doctrines her ad- 
versary! What brought you here?” 

“Is it expected I should give you a biography of 
my life and principles?” Shuman plainly showed 
irritation. ‘“You’ve had your look at me. Tomor- 
row I’ll be shot. Why then should I be obliged to 
repeat the reason for my presence in Spain? You 
have me where you want me. And since I haven’t 
even a sporting chance for escape, why should I 
yield to your curiosity or demand? Return me to 
my cell. I’d like to have a little privacy with my- 
self before I’m shot.” 

“Why privacy?” Alvarez asked. “Doomed men 
want privacy only because they have a conscience 
to examine and wish to turn their thoughts upon 
God. You Communists don’t believe in God. What 
does it matter whether or not you are alone? You 
have no conscience to appease.” 

The American crushed his burning cigarette be- 
tween his fingers, paced twice across the room. 

“If there were a God there wouldn’t be so much 
damned injustice in this world,” he muttered. 
“Right never wins, Anyway, what the deuce dif- 
ference does it make to you whether or not I have 
a conscience ?” 

“I thought you may perhaps be troubled by the 
spectre of murdered priests and nuns—” 

“T never killed any!” Shuman exclaimed sud- 
denly. “I was paid to fight in the air. I never saw 
any religious murdered.” 

“But you heard—” Alvarez chopped his words. 

“You can’t believe everything you hear,” the 
American returned. 

“No? But you believe everything bad about us 
Catholics.” The Spaniard deliberately played to a 
climax. “If you do not believe everything you hear, 
you must have believed something very peculiar 
that made you come to a foreign shore to fight in 
a war where you had not even honor to gain.” 


“T’ll trouble you to return me to my cell.” Cold 
sweat stood on Shuman’s brow. “I refuse to be 
cross-examined on the eve of my death.” 

“T see!” Alvarez returned from his post at the 
window, squarely faced the young American. “A 
few minutes ago you mentioned something about a 
sporting chance. You are still a boy. I hate to see 
boys destroyed for their beliefs, be they right or 
wrong. Had my son lived I would have liked to see 
him have a sporting chance in a situation, say, 
something like this. One does not obtain a sporting 
chance before a court martial. What would you 
call a sporting chance?” 

“Anything, a chance to escape,” said the Amer- 
ican, tersely. “Give a man a fifty yard start, then 
shoot. If he makes good his escape, let him go.” 


“Too melodramatic,” said Alvarez. 

“Well, never. mind,” said Shuman. “I can take 
my medicine. Just return me to my cell.” 

“Suppose I give you a chance to gamble for your 
life,” said Alvarez. “It is my privilege, as an 
officer.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the American, now 
fighting an inward excitement. “You mean—” 

The Spaniard pressed his lips tight. His face 
was expressionless. 

“I mean,” he answered, “we shall flip a coin. It 
will decide whether or not you face court martial.” 

“But if you lose—”’ Shuman leaned forward, 
tense. “Why should you do this? I killed your 
son!” 

“His soul is in God’s keeping,” said Alvarez. 
“You are also someone’s son. Perhaps your mother 
is still living. I want you to have a sporting 
chance. I do not believe I can lose.” 

“A tossed coin does not discriminate,” said Shu- 
man. “You can lose. Certainly I’m glad for the 
chance. I can assure you I’d pull out of this coun- 
try so fast I’d set a record for flight. But, but, if I 
lose—well, if it’s going to be curtains, then let it 
be curtains.” 

“Very well, I’ll toss the coin.” Alvarez, still calm 
and void of expression, took out a United States 
half dollar coin from a wallet in his breast coat 
pocket, fingered it briefly, clutched it. “If it falls 
heads, you will go free. If it falls tails, you will 
stand trial and execution. In either event I hope 
the memory of my son whom you killed will stay 
close with you until your last moment.” 

Shuman, electrified with hope, fear and excite- 
ment, stood taut as Alvarez tossed the coin into the 
air. It fell with a metallic clatter, rolled away from 
them. For a moment neither one moved. Then the 
Spaniard walked forward, looked down at the coin. 
Without turning around, he continued toward the 
door. 

“Tt is heads,” he said. “You have your freedom. 
You may leave unmolested.” Another moment, and 
he was gone. 

The American wiped his wet brow with a ker- 
chief. It seemed unbelievable he was suddenly a 
free man. He had but to step out of the room and 
into the darkness of the night to disappear wher- 
ever he will without fear of being pursued. And no 
firing squad to face in the morning! Youth, it was 
still his. Life, it was laid in his hands, What 
luck! He stooped to pick up the coin, pressed it 
with a peculiar sensation of fondness, stared at it. 
Instantly his countenance turned ashen. A quiver 
pulsated throughout his entire body. The realiza- 
tion surged through him that Alvarez had given 
him a truth he meant for him to retain as long as 
he lived. The coin was not a genuine piece. It 
bore heads on both sides. 

“There is a merciful God,” Shuman said softly 
to himself as he slowly quit the room. 
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Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., Man of Obedience 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


FAVORS OBTAINED THROUGH THE INTERCESSION OF BROTHER MEINRAD 


A parish priest affirms that he invoked Brother Meinrad for his help 
in a most important matter. He was greatly helped by the holy 
man’s intercession. 

One morning the aged father of a family, long suffering from melan- 
choly, wandered from his home and no one knew where to seek him. 
From early dawn a dozen young men searched the whole neighbor- 
hood but to no avail. The pastor went to the church and prayed to 
Brother Meinrad. The searching party returned to the forest where 
they had looked before, this time praying to Brother. They found 
the aged man lying in a ravine and were able to return him to his 
distracted family. 

An old lady of 72 years broke her shoulder and upper arm. The 
doctor was of the opinion that at least six weeks would be necessary 
to bring about a recovery, and he was afraid that the pain might be 
too much for the sufferer to bear for so long a time. The lady recom- 
mended herself to Brother Meinrad. After a fortnight the doctor 


was astonished at her improvement. 
pletely recovered. 


Preliminaries in the process for beatification of Brother Meinrad have been begun 
at. Einsiedeln, Switzerland. THE GRAIL hopes to interest a large number of American 
Catholics in the life and virtues of this saintly laybrother, and to record favors and cures 
A holy card bearing the picture of Brother Meinrad 


obtained through his intercession. 
and a prayer to be said may 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


HE KEY to the Benedictine monastic system 

as laid down in the Rule of St. Benedict is 

humble obedience. Obedience plays such an 
important part in a Benedictine community as well 
as in the life of the individual Benedictine monk 
that the laxity or the fervor of the one as well as 
of the other may be gauged by the observance of 
this all-important virtue. From what the readers 
have already learned about the high monastic ideals 
of Brother Meinrad they can easily surmise that 
he excelled also in holy obedience. Brother Mein- 
rad was indeed a model of obedience. He hated 
his own will and mortified it by ever striving to do 
the will of God, whether manifested by the pre- 
cepts of the Rule, the orders of his superiors, or 
by the wishes of his confreres. He endeavored to 
put into practice the admonition of St. Peter, in- 
terpreted literally, “Be ye subject to every human 
creature for God’s sake.” 

Sometimes this required energy and determina- 
tion as is shown by the following incident. On 
one occasion while a number of Brothers went out 
for a stroll across the fields they passed the house 
of a relative of one of the confreres. This good 
lady invited them to partake of some refreshments. 
On all sides there were signs of cheerful acquies- 
cense. Brother Meinrad, however, remembering the 
precepts of the Rule forbidding the taking of meals 
outside the monastery walls without permission, 
emphatically demurred. Narrow! over anxious! 
some may think, yet he must be given credit for 
adhering to his ideal, viz., to obey the rule in 
every detail. 
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A few days later she had com- 


be had from THE GRAIL. All favors obtained through 
prayer to Brother Meinrad should be reported to the Reverend Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., 
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Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B. 


g 


It was his constant aim to fulfill the will of God 
by obedience to his superiors. Whenever, in the 
various offices that he held he seriously doubted 
what course to pursue he consulted his superiors. 
“TI shall ask the superior; then I shall be clear in 
the matter,” he was heard to say. With great 
clearness he would then lay the matter before them 
so that they generally found it easy to make a de- 
cision. The decision once given, whether to his 
liking or not, Brother was always satisfied, for he 
looked upon it as the manifestation of the will of 
God. 

As a result of his singleness of purpose to do the 
will of God, Brother Meinrad’s soul was ever filled 
with such contentment and happiness that it 
affected the more turbulent souls of those with 
whom he came in contact. “Whenever I met 
Brother Meinrad,” says a fellow religious, “I no- 
ticed his countenance brighten with joy and friend- 
liness, and it always seemed to me that something 
of his own loving, happy heart was poured out 
upon me.” 

“The obedient man shall speak of victory,” quotes 
St. Benedict. This joyful victorious spirit was one 
of the great graces that flamed from Brother 
Meinrad’s life of faithful obedience. God only 
knows with how many struggles and victories it 
was bought. He too experienced that at times 
things were commanded him that were not at all 
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to his liking. But of his internal struggles not 
even his closest companions noticed anything, even 
though tasks were assigned to him that aroused 
sympathetic indignation in others not personally 
concerned. When these came to him and asked him 
how he found it possible to obey such impudent 
orders Brother Meinrad only smiled and calmly 
answered, “The superiors so desire it, and I de- 
rive the merit of obedience therefrom.” 

As is evident Brother Meinrad’s obedience was 
deeply rooted in faith, such faith as St. Benedict 
refers to when he says: “Faith sees in him (the 
Abbot) the representative of Christ.” It was for 
this reason that Brother Meinrad perceived in the 
command of the superior the will of God and ever 
entertained for him a deep respect and childlike 
confidence. Whoever was in a position to command 
him could easily make this observation. His dis- 
position towards his superiors was always one of 
loving interest, reverence and sympathy. He ever 
had words of praise and acknowledgment for them 
and where this was impossible, he still found ex- 
cuses for their shortcomings. 

On account of the confidence he enjoyed in the 
circle of his confreres it happened sometimes that 
a brother, vexed at the reception of a mandate not 
to his liking came to Brother Meinrad to unburden 
his heart. After listening to his story the latter 
would look at him with eyes full of sympathy and 
fraternal affection and in the consoling manner 


Open Forum 
This Month 
Brian McShane 
Letter To A Dancing Deb 


Sometime in the Fall 
Somewhere in Indiana 
Dear Gail, 

Shhh! I just dropped in to find . 
out how old St. Mary’s was treating °+:3; 
my darling sister. Delightfully, it 
seems, if I may presume from the 
inflections of your recent billet doux. 
Oh yes, before I forget it, did any- 
one ever tell you that you write a 
most infectious letter? Honest, ail 
kidding aside, the one I received 
yesterday jerked me out of a mood 
so blue, that if I could sing, Dotty 
Lamour’s indigoed notes would im- 


Gl 


In fact, that’s half the fun of going. 


that was all his own would say, “Oh now Brother, 
no superior can always do all things rightly for 
everybody. And do you know, here you have an 
opportunity to practice obedience and patience.” 
At such times Brother Meinrad’s words could be 
quite convincing, for everyone knew how for a long 
time he had patiently borne up with, and faithfully 
served as assistant to a brother suffering from a 
nervous malady that made him at times tyrannical 
and almost unbearable. All feared him and any- 
one else placed in the position of Brother Meinrad 
would no doubt have complained bitterly to the 
higher superiors. Brother Meinrad however 
suffered in silence, and when others expressed their 
impatience and vexation with the nervous man, he 
invariably tried to understand and excuse him. 

Summing up the opinions of all who at any time 
were in a_position to command him we find that 
Brother Meinrad for fifty long years made a con- 
tinual sacrifice of his own will by prompt and cheer- 
ful obedience. Not even the most difficult tasks 
and commands ruffled his ever peaceful brow. 
Murmuring and criticism he abominated. All his 
superiors assert that under all circumstances and 
in every instance could they depend upon Brother 
Meinrad. His obedience was tried in the crucible 
of suffering and not found wanting. To serve for 
the love of Him who said, “I came not to be served 
but to serve” was the ideal that dominated the 
whole life of Brother Meinrad. 





Sir Galahad, sort of piqued my 





mediately scram from shame to 
wherever notes scram to. Of course, 
that “Whisper” or whatever subtle 
aroma you tied it with, helped a bit. 
But the thing that really reacted on 
me was the way you’re taking your 
first college dance. Excited, aren’t 
you? Well, there’s no harm in that. 
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And besides, it’s something like a 
coming out party for you—new for- 
mal and all, no doubt. Anyway, I 
don’t imagine, you’ll be forgetting it 
soon. 

You know, Gail, picturing you 
gliding gracefully across a ballroom 
floor in the arms of some gay young 
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thinking processes. (It would take 
something like that to do it.) As 
a result, I picked up a few notes on 
dancing, hardly any of them origi- 
nal, that I thought you might enjoy. 
Not that they are sensational, but 
somehow I just sort of sensed that 
you were looking for something 
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along this line, anyhoo. Won’t you 
please tell me if I was right? 

You, naturally, remember our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Chesterton—the 
London Chestertons, of course. 
Paradoxically, for one would never 
associate G. K. C. with the nimble- 
ness required for dancing, he, never- 
theless, had something to say about 
it. In fact, with his usual refresh- 
ingness of phrase, he of “Lepanto” 
fame, seemed basically acquainted 
with the gentle art, when he re- 
marked that “we cannot thoroughly 
enjoy a pas de qua tre at a subscrip- 
tion dance unless we believe that the 
stars are dancing to the same tune.” 

Sis, there is absolutely no doubt 
about it that the old boy really had 
something there. Since, when we 
really stop to ponder, dancing like 
any other art (I presume by this 
time you’ve decided that it is one) 
is subject to the same vagaries, the 
same dangers as any of its brothers 
and sisters. Painting took a terrific 
spill when artists, instead of using 
their powers of painting to show the 
objects of faith, used the objects of 
faith to show off their powers of 
painting. It’s quite obvious, too, 
Gail, that a waltz can be as seductive 
as any of the stuff Herodias’s daugh- 
ter pulled in front of her uncle. 


Then, too, in order to be honestly 
enjoyable, dancing should be kept on 
a sane cultured plane. That’s the 
reason, thank God, I am glad when I 
hear that jitterbugging is becoming 
passé. It should, however, still fur- 
nish us with many a laugh. When 
some of our so-called sophisticates 
go out to “jive” to someone’s smok- 
ing sax, they really make the danc- 
ing dervishes of the East look like 
sissies. In a way, though, toots, I’m 
sorry to see jitterbugging go. For 
it was rumored about, that after 
some observation, collegiate coaches 
throughout the nation were planning 
to build their pre-season conditioning 
programs around the jungle rhythms 
of Fats Waller and other “sending” 
bands. But I guess the alumni 
balked at the expense. Too bad, for 
should it have gone through, we 
could have no doubt looked for the 
best broken field running and down 
field blocking of the decade on the 
gridirons of the country this Fall. 

To get down to the real point, 
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though, Gail, dancing should be as 
Christian as any other activity in 
our lives. Even Havelock Ellis (God 
forgive me for quoting him) implied 
that even though he probably didn’t 
know it, when he wrote, “Dancing is 
the loftiest, the most moving, the 
most beautiful of the arts, because it 
is no mere transition or abstraction 
from life, it is life itself.” If danc- 
ing is life itself, and we have 
pledged ourselves to follow the 
Christian life, the only possible con- 
clusion we can make is that our 
dancing should be Christian also. Of 
course, your morning offering, and 
you do make one I suppose, takes 
care of the merit angle. But this 
Christianizing idea has been further 
embellished. Remember Father 
Lord’s Summer School of Action that 
I attended this August. In the course 
of the week, a dance was held, 
planned with this idea. The grand 
march, initiating what must have 
been a glorious evening, was cli- 
maxed with the placing of a corsage 
in the arms of a statue of the 
Blessed Mother. Then followed a lit- 
tle ceremony dedicating the dancers, 
the music, the soft lights, the re- 
partee and even the chaperones—to 
Mary, the Queen of our Social Life. 
Sort of clever, wasn’t it? And just 
to do it up nice, the strains of the 
last piece had no sooner made their 
exit, when everybody dropped to 
his knees for a short prayer of 
thanksgiving. Those who attended, 
said that it seemed to be only the 
natural thing to do. 


Now, of course, dearie, it’s not al- 
ways that rosy. There are dangers 
and serious ones. Dancing like walk- 
ing, when considered in itself, can 
be either good or bad. And of course, 
you can walk into manholes, rivers 
and a number of other difficult places 
if you don’t watch yourself. Con- 
sequently, we’ve got to pull a sort of 
bull dog act on the places we go, 
the crowd we go with, and even if 
these two be ideal, we still have a 
very tricky human nature tagging 
along with us, that bears watching. 
And we might remember, we can’t 
expect to do it all ourselves. It just 
ain’t being done, if you’ll pardon the 
cliché. Christ and Mary, the Pure 
Gentleman and the Immaculate Lady 
would feel highly insulted if we 
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cidn’t ask for their help in our ef- 
forts to enjoy a happy wholesome 
evening. Incidentally I’m afraid we 
don’t think of that often enough. 

And, just by the way, it’s not all 
negative, out there on that dance 
floor, either. While you’re waltzing 
Friday night with Jerry Walters, 
you can just as easy be doing some- 
thing positive towards making your- 
self “The little saint of Columbus 
Drive.” Don’t act surprised. I’m 
sure the opportunities will be as 
plentiful as Irish names on the 
Notre Dame football team. For in- 
stance, you might try taking with 
patience Joe Thompson’s unconscious 
efforts to imitate a penguin coming 
off a seven day spree. (He calls it 
dancing, of course.) And you could 
sort of stifle that special Fu Manchu 
glint of yours when Pat Marrston 
slinks by in a very charming decol- 
leté. And I supose, it wouldn’t be 
going out of your way too much, to 
toss a compliment Peggy Smith- 
ward, even though you know she’s 
wearing last year’s formal. Then, 
too, it would be a perfectly casual 
matter to accept with resignation 
the fact that some of your brilliant 
quips aren’t so brilliant. Really, 
dear, all those things aren’t so very 
odd. Our Blessed Mother wouldn’t 
have thought them so, in the least. 
Stranger things than they have hap- 
pened to the click of dancing feet. 
You surely can’t forget Canon Shee- 
han’s “young lady in snow white 
dress.” She had a vocation tossed 
into her arms to the strains of a 
Strauss waltz. Remember—“But in 
the whirl of a waltz, she sees a cru- 
cified figure and in the whisper of 
love, she hears some far off voice 
that touches and thrills her.” 

Gee, Gail, are you still there? I 
certainly had a few thoughts, didn’t 
I? Oh, yes, incidentally, you have 
probably discovered the fine green 
stuff. I understand that it is re- 
deemable at face value almost any- 
where. And it just occurred to me 
that people that go to Fall Hops 
often need new hair do’s or other 
feminine accessories. Well, toodle-oo 
and as Joyce Kilmer used to say, 
“Give my love to anyone that ap- 
preciates that commodity.” 


Ever, your fond brother, 
Brian 
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HE YEARS go by. The seasons change in 

their continuous and uninterrupted cycle. 

Again Summer has faded into Autumn. Na- 
ture, preparing for her winter retirement and dor- 
mancy, has bedecked herself in her most brilliant 
and richest garb; a defense mechanism, as it were, 
demonstrating a defiant reluctance to the relin- 
quishing of life. The whole countryside is splashed 
with colors, apparently unplanned, but forming an 
harmonious ensemble; the tessellated branches of 
the trees, arching them- 


The Church’s 
Liturgy of the Dead 


Martin Francis 


only our souls are precious, but also our bodies. 
We are anointed with the Oil of the Catechumens 
at Baptism; we are consecrated with the Holy 
Chrism at Baptism and Confirmation. And Saint 
Paul tells us that our bodies are temples of the 
Holy Ghost: “Know you not that your members 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, 
whom you have from God: and you are not your 

own?” (I Cor. 6:19.) 
Is it any wonder then that the Church, while 
most solicitous for the 





selves into most graceful 
cathedrals, frescoed with 
most delicate and inimit- 
able tinting, serve as a 
natural temple of worship 
of the Creator; the crushed 
perfume of the floor, a 
mosaic of leaves, ascends 
as an incense to the throne 
of God. Again we turn 
the calendar page. No- 
vember is the month that 
greets us. The very season 
reminds us of the transi- 
toriness of things of 
earth; and the month re- 
minds of the Poor Souls. 
If we are impressed with 


returned. 





Castle’s Keeper 


Grotesque and ugly is this babe new-born; 
How like a castle bleak upon a hill. 

The night of sin gives rise to murky morn; 
The castle bleak, grotesque, unsightly still. 


Long years then passed; the castle’s Lord 


The babe of years ago, matured and grown 
Must give account ef all his stewardship— 
The castle’s keeper—also his own. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


salvation of the immortal 
soul of man, has been not 
unmindful of the mortal 
body of man? We read in 
the history of the early 
Church how the Christians 
secured the bodies of their 
martyrs, frequently en- 
dangering their own 
safety, and secretly buried 
them. The catacombs, pre- 
served in our own times, 
are a perennial memorial 
to their zeal for Christian 
burial; no pagan plot would 
serve. With a triumphal 
procession they laid their 
beloved dead to rest in the 








the beauty of the inani- 

mate world, how much more with the dignity of 
man. For man is God’s masterpiece of creation. 
God made man after His own image and likeness; 
to the image of God He created him. He made him 
a little less than the angels; and crowned him with 
honor and glory. But more than a mere image, 
we are children of God by adoption and co-heirs 
with Christ, partaking of His divine life. And not 


earth from which they 
were taken; looking forward to the promised 
resurrection when the body and the soul would 
again be united. The Church is equally anxious 
today for the decent burial of her children. There 
are innumerable Catholic cemeteries (how expres- 
sive is the German “Gottesacker,” God’s. acre) 
throughout the land where only Catholics may be 
buried by right; others only for a grave reason and 
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with special permission. And where there is not a 
Catholic cemetery the priest blesses the grave of 
the Catholic in the public cemetery where the body 
is interred. And it is proper that the deceased 
body of the Christian should be laid to rest with 
reverence and respect since it was consecrated to 
the service of God, and was the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and will some day rise triumphantly and 
gloriously, to the accompaniment of joyous and 
tumultous Hosannas and Alleluias. 

With what a magnificent ritual does the 
Church lay her faithful in their final 
resting places. And _s parenthetically, 
we must not overlook the fact that 
after death, presuming salvation, the de- 
parted is still a member of the Church 
either in the Church Triumphant or the 
Church Suffering, by reason of the doc- 
trine of the Communion of Saints. The 
altar vaguely indicates mourning with its 
black or violet veil or drape (antipendium) 
covering the front, and a violet or black 
cloth on the bookstand. The high candles 
are lighted. As the bell is tolled, the priest 
vested in black cope sprinkles the corpse 
at the door of the church with holy water, 
reciting the prescribed prayers. To the 
chant of the “Miserere” the casket is 
wheeled to the front of the church where 
it is placed between large lighted candles. 
Then the singing of the Mass for the dead, 
the “Requiem” the theme of which is not 


Junior Knights 




















desolation or despair but a pervading and consoling 
hope; with the word “Requiem,” rest, occurring 
and recurring in the prayers and hymns, as 
brilliantly beautiful thread dominates a _ color- 
ful tapestry. The ancient melodies of the chant, 
according to which the prayers are sung, 
provide an eerie atmosphere of pleading for 
the departed soul and timorously offering assur- 
ances of salvation. The Mass finished, the body is 
incensed and sprinkled with holy water. It is 
escorted to the door to the chant of the “Bene- 
dictus.” At the cemetery the committal 
service is rendered. The grave is covered. 

In order to understand this at all we 
must have a truly Christian idea of death. 
It is not the end, but the beginning of a 
new life. That is why in the Preface we 
hear: “Vita mutatur, non tollitur,” life is 
changed not taken away. That is why 
Saint Paul could exult, “To die is gain.” 

Our beloved dead whom we have laid to 
rest—let us not forget them; let us be 
mindful of our fellow Christians in Christ 
who have preceded us to eternity. During 
this month of November, the month of 
the poor souls, recall the words: “It isa 
holy and a wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead,” as the theme, “Requiem aeter- 
nam dona eis Domine,” “eternal rest 
grant unto them, O Lord,” gives unity 
and motive to our offerings at the throne 
of God. 


Caught in the Act 


ERE you ever caught doing something that 
you did not want anyone to know about? 
Something that you were ashamed of? Did 
you ever try to imagine how it feels to be caught 
in an act of crime with all the evidence against 
you? After the first shock of overwhelming terror 
has subsided and you can think clearly again, mixed 
with plans of saving yourself will be that awful 
self-condemning feeling of guilt. The mental tor- 
ture, the worry, the fear, and the disgrace that 
follows arrest; notoriety in the newspapers which 
probe into your whole life and display to a vulgar 
public things that are most sacred to you and those 
you love; jail, the lawyers, the trial will be one 
long, hideous, and nerve-racking nightmare. Then 
—the sentence. 
Sin is a crime that man commits. It is a crime 
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in which he is caught in the act every time. Per- 
haps God’s policeman, the angel of death, does not 
make the arrest immediately, for the mills of the 
Divine Law frequentiy grind slowly, but finely and 
surely. It is really just a matter of time till death 
—and the trial. Clever lawyers are of no avail, 
money does not talk, influence and reputation have 
no significance, and bribery is impossible, for God, 
Who sees all and knows all, even man’s most secret 
thoughts, presides at the trial. He is the star-wit- 
ness, He is the jury, He is the prosecutor, and He 
is the judge. 

Can man take a chance on any sin? Is any 
pleasure worth it? Any revenge? Any desire? 
Nothing is worth the condemnation from which 
there is no escape, which inevitably follows—for 
one is always caught in the act. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


OVEMBER finds each knight already well supplied with intentions for prayer, espe- 
cially if he is enrolled in the Apostleship of Prayer, the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, and other units of co-operative prayer. The ever-increasing list of in- 


2 tentions recommended by the Knights shows that uppermost in the minds of all are 


the sufferings and wrongs of the threatened pending disaster. A few 

months back we were asked to pray that the Abbeys and Convents 

of Europe might be spared from the spoiler’s hands, but recent re- 

N ports indicate that the life of the Religious Communities in parts of 

, Europe is a miserable agony, anticipating hourly the command to 

t evacuate. It is hard to realize that where armies are massed against 

® each other, there are monks, bearing the standard “Pax,” taking their 

\) places in both lines. Elsewhere in this issue of THE GRAIL you can 

read how the monks of Solesmes are departing two by two for the 

front. Similar information, no doubt, can be obtained from the 

SS other ancient Abbeys. That the war may be brought to a speedy and 

successful issue, that the lives of millions may be spared, that 

Christianity may check the onrushing atheism, is deserving of another 

month of fervent prayer. Knights of the Grail, we must not forget 

our purpose: “Every Christian man and woman, boy and girl, is 

invited to take up this spiritual warfare, using no other weapon than 

‘ the lance of prayer to improve his or 

her own life—prayer on a _ national 
scale.” 





1. A daily Our Father for the inten- 
tions of all Knights. 

2. A daily Hail Mary in thanksgiv- 
ing for favors received. 

3. Wear the medal of St. Benedict 
faithfully. 


SWEET AS BLOSSOMS OF THE 
SPRING 


Where the Soul is free of sin, 
Serving God, and serving well, 
Persevering, bound to win; 

With the Saints, to conquer Hell! 


Are you gifted with a tongue 
That can shatter Satan’s host? 
Lo the praises, Saints have sung, 
All the ages, Truth can boast! 


Many mortals seek the Light, 
Sighing for the day of grace; 
Only those with Virtue bright 
Shall appear in Heaven’s place! 


Are you zealous with the pen, 
Writing to reveal the Truth? 
Inspiration leads the men 

As example leads the youth! 


Sweet as blossoms of the spring 
Are the Souls who work and pray; 
With Angelic choirs sing 
Knights of the Grail to-day! 
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FROM COAST... 
.... TO COAST 


No home is complete without it. This Catholic Calendar is a source 
of important information. A Gift for every day in the year. Order 
yours today. 


The Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
Kindly send ........ 1940 Catholic Art Calendar(s). 
PRICE: i , Enclosed §.............. 


1 Calendar 30¢ C) Mail at once. ©) Hold for Christmas mailing. 


4 Calendars 1.00 
12 Calendars 2.70 





